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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, 


Author of ‘“‘ A History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” ‘‘ History of the 
Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe,” etc., etc. 


2 Volumes, Crown 8vo, 1212 Pages, gilt top, $5.00. 


“ Mr. Lecky treats his subject as perhaps only he | living writers is cages of treating it, 

with a wealth of historical illustrations, together with a solidity of judgment and a width of ~~ in 

eer po knowledge and a sense of responsibility in the manner of treatment that demand the 
ighest recognition.""—New York Sun. 

* One of the most important literary events of the year. . . . The work touches an infinite 
variety of topics and deals with all the modern constitutional countries. .. . r. y no 
means confines his discussion to political subjects; he has much to say upon social and industrial 
mattersas well. , . ."—New York World. 

*“* Mr. Lecky devotes large space to the consideration of American institutions, and it is much to 
be doubted if Mr. Bryce, in hisdeservedly popular ‘ American Commonwealth,’ shows a more accurate 
appreciation ofthem. . . . These two volumes cover a wide field, but they are the result of 
patient, scholarly research, and the work will add to an already brilliant reputation as a writer, 
student and historian.”—Boston Advertiser. 

“There is scarcely an aspect of modern political and social thought which is not under review. 
A or not with all the conclusions of its author, the force and acuteness with which he defends an 
indefensible yoeperiiten render peculiarly fascinating one of the most notable books of the decade,”— 
Chicago Post. 

“ This book is a contribution of the first importance to the political literature of the time, using 
the word political in its broad and true sense.""—Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
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Since the pepanies of its sixteenth year (Jan. 1, 1896), 
THE CRITIC ot New York has made s stronger bid for 
popularity than ever before, Among its features have 
been a bird’s eye review of American and English litera- 
ture since 1880, Mr, Zangwill’s papers on ** Men, Women 
and Books,’ Mark Twain’s * Gift from India,” essays 
on Celia Thaxter, Thomas Hughes, the reform of New 
York City’s school system, Prof, Roentgen’s discovery, 
“How to Study German Literature,” ** Food for the 
Gods ” (Greek Literature), by Maurice Thompson, ** The 
Metros olitan Museum Handbooks,”’ reviews of the Life 
of Dr, Holmes, the ‘* Confidences’’ of Frederick Loeker, 
and many other notable new books, an advance notice of 
the authorized biography of Charlotte Bronté, and un- 
published letters of Mr, Crawford’s and Miss Wilkins’s. 

Its illustrations have included perce. large or small, 
of Mark Twain, Blackmore, Paul Verlaine, Stephen 
Crane, Mr. Stedman, Alfred Austin, Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, Mra, Burnett, Alexander Macmillan, Borchgrevink, 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Anatole France, Mme, Duse 
Eugene Field, Robert Barr, Sir J. E. Millais, Bayard 
Taylor, Frederick Locker, Major Pond, Alexander Black, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, Dr. Holmes, President Low of 
Columbia, Charlotte Bront&’s husband Mr. Nicholls (who 
is still lving), and her biographer Mrs Gaskell, and 
MacMonnies’s statues of Shakespeare and ** Venus and 
Adonis,” Poe’s cottage at Fordham, and book-plates, 
book-covers, and posters for books and magazines, 

Communications have been published from Andrew 
Lang and 8, R, Crockett, and correspondence from Mr. 
Arthur Waugh (London), Miss Lucy Monroe (Chicago) 
and Mr, Theodore Stanton (Paris), 


The price of back numbers less than six months 
old is ten cents a copy. 
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SKEPTIGISM AND DIVINE REVELATION, 


By JOHN ELLIS, M. D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, 
in the Light of Swedenborg’s Writings. the first 
chapter of Genesis—the Creation of Man and 
Woman, the Garden of Eden. the Fall of Man, the 
Fiood, the Ark, etc.—Sun Worship and Idolatry, 
Spiritualism. the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem 
now descending from God out of Heaven, the In- 
carnation, the Divine Trinity, a True and Heaven- 
ly Life, the End of the World and the Second 
Coming of the Lord. the Resurrection. the State 
of Infants and Gentiles in the Other Life, the New 
Jerusalem—the Church of the Future and the 
Crown of all Churches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY, 


By the same author, calls attention to the Wond- 
erful Revelations of Divine Truth Made by the 
Lord to this New Age through Emanual Sweden- 
borg. 

‘Tbe two works in one paper volume, by mail, 
20 cents. Or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN 
AND HELL (paper), 50 cents. 

Address Manager of the 
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BULLETIN OF 
NORTH AMERICAN~ RE- 


VIEW, JUNE, 1896. 


THE NortH AMERICAN Review for June opens with a most 
suggestive and practical paper from the pen of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie entitled “The Ship of State Adrift.” With logical 
bluntness Mr. Carnegie points out the retrogression of the 
United States since 1890 in national wealth and commercial 
prosperity, and finds—our natural resources and advantages over 
other nations remaining unchanged—the cause to be the legis- 
lation which has injected silver into the currency, thereby weaken- 
ing confidence at home and abroad. 

The means employed to prevent danger from immigration, 
and to secure for the American people for the future the benefits 
which they have derived from immigration in the past, are 
ably and thoughtfully considered by Dr. Joseph H. Senner, U. 
S. Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island, in an article on 
“Immigration from Italy.” 

W. J. H. Traynor, the President of the American’ Protective 
Association, graphically outlines the ‘‘ Policy and Power of the 
A. P. A.,” declaring that it is the strongest and purest political 
force that the Western world ever knew. 

The protection of the community against crime is forcibly dwelt 
upon by the Hon. I. C. Parker, Judge of the U. 8. District Court 
for the Western District of Arkansas, in ‘‘ How to Arrest the In- 
crease of Homicides in America.” Judge Parker was born in 
Belmont County, Ohio, and brought up to manhood on a farm. 
Devoting himself to the study of law, he was admitted to practice 
by the Supreme Court of Ohio in 1859. Emigrating to Missouri 
he located at St. Joseph, in which city he resided for fourteen 
years. In 1868 he was elected Circuit Judge of the Ninth Judi- 
cial Circuit for a term of six years, but resigned in order to repre- 
sent his district in the Forty-second and Forty-third Congresses. 
In 1875 he was appointed by President Grant, upon request of 
the Senators from Arkansas, Judge of the U. 8. District Court 
for the Western District of that State, a position which he has 
held for twenty-one vears. 

«The Outlook for Silver ” is treated by no less distinguished a 
writer than Dr. Otto Arendt, the editor of the Berlin Deutsches 
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Wochendlatt. Dr. Arendt, who is frequently referred to by the 
gold standard men as ‘‘ the great light of bimetallism,” was the 
acknowledged leader of the bimetallists in the German Silver 
Commission of 1894, and is noted as an earnest advocate of bi- 
metallism in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. 

The Hon. Hannis Taylor, United States Minister to Spain, fur- 
nishes an extensive review of ‘‘ England’s Colonial Empire,” de- 
scribing the various forms of government applied by Great Britain 
to her dependencies, and her efforts to secure to each an adminis- 
tration suitable to its special stage of development. 

A succinct exposition of the *‘ Progress of Theosophy in the 
United States,” is given by Mr. E. T. Hargrove, the new President 
of the Theosophical Society in America. Mr. Hargrove is the 
son of the well-known London solicitor, James Sidney Hargrove. 
He was educated at Harrow and, settling down in London to the 
study of law, became a member of the Middle Temple. Associ- 
ating himself with the Theosophical movement, he removed to 
America in 1894, and is now permanently identified with the 
work in this country. 

Professor Rodolfo Lanciani contributes a delightful essay on 
** The Sky-Scrapers of Rome,” the topic being one this cele- 
brated archxologist is specially adapted to handle. 

‘*Dreams and their Mysteries” are discussed by Elizabeth 
Bisland, who deplores the little attention bestowed by science 
upon the strange experiences attending the familiar phenomena 
of sleep. 

In ‘‘ Environment and Man in New England,” Prof. N. 8. 
Shaler presents a remarkable and thoughtful study of New 
England characteristics, pointing out the influence which the 
geological features of that section of our country have exerted in 
forming the character of its people by giving special direction to 
their industrial pursuits. 

The sixtn instalment of ‘‘ The Future Life and the Condition 
of Man Therein,” by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is con- 
tained in this number, and marks the completion of the series. 
These papers, from the most eminent statesman of Great Britain, 
have received during their course in the pages of the Review 
the most appreciative attention from the secular and religious 
press of both continents. 

Some timely notes and comments, together with a carefully 
arranged index, fittingly end the one hundred and sixty-second 
volume of the Review. 
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Important Publications. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING’S WORKS. 


TRUMPETER FRED. Fuil-page illustrations. Neely’s Prismatic Li- 
brary. 75 cts. 


Three Editions Were Required to Fill the Advance Orders. 

“ I know of notbing in the book line that equals Neely’s Prismatic Library for elegance and 
careful selection. It sets a pace that others will not easily equal and none will pass.”-—E. A. 
ROBINSON, 

AN ARMY WIFE. Caprai Cuartes Kina. Cloth, $1.25, Ready in June- 


FORT FRAYNE. Captain Kina. Seventhedition. Cloth, $1.25. 


HOW WOMEN LOVE. Dr. Max Norpav. Cloth, $1.25, 


Study and story of the most entertaining and instructive kind. The author strikes the 
highest keynote of interest in human sentiment. 


FATHER STAFFORD. Anruony Hop's best story. In Neely’s Pris- 
matic Library. 75 cts. 


“*Father Stafford’ is quite the best thing Hope has done so far, if I except one or two scenes 
from the ‘Dolly Dialogues.’”—JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


THE KING IN YELLOW. By the author of “In the Quarter.” In 
Neely’s Prismatic Library. 75 cts. 


IN THE QUARTER. By the author of “The King in Yellow.” In 
Neely’s Prismatic Library. 75 cts. 


AN ART FAILURE. A Story of the Latin Quarter As It Is. Joun W. 
HarpinG. More than fifty illustrations. 75 cts. “4 


THE BACHELOR AND THE CHAFING-DISH. Illustrated. : 
Over 125 valuable recipes. Cloth, $1.00. 


A dainty melange of epicurean preparations, with chatty accompaniments both enjoyable | 
and profitable. 


CHEIRO’S LANGUAGE OF THE HAND. Fifth edition. En- 
larged. $2.50. 

IF WE ONLY KNEW, and Other Poems. By Cuero. Cloth, gilt 
top, 50 cts. 
ogame, dramatic, sentimental. A poet in touch with human nature.” 


THE COMEDY OF SENTIMENT. Dr. Max Norpav, author of 
** Degeneration.” Paper, 50 cts. 


THE CHARLATAN. Rosert Bucuanan and Henry Murray. Paper, 
50 cts. 


CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
For sale everywhere, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by publisher. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CONNECTICUT, Old Lyme. 


Boxwood School for Girls. 


Elective and cottons preparatory. Special ad- 
vantages in Art and Music. Separate department 
for girls under twelve. 

Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD. 


CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 


College Preparatory and English Courses. 
French, German, Art, Music. Attractive and 
healthful location. Terms, _ to $400. Address 

ev. J. B. MCLEAN, 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
Woodside Seminary. 
Terms, $500 to $700. City advantages for cul- 


ture and study. Rural surroundings. 
Miss Sara J. Smita, Principal. 


ILLINOIS. 


ILLINOIS, Rockford. 

Rockford College for Women. 
Fall Term Opens Wed., Sept. 16, 1896. 
Classical and Science Courses, Excellent Pre- 

paratory School. Specially organized depart- 

ments of Music and Art. Watereeoes Labora- 
tories, Fine Gymnasium. Resident Physician. 

Memorial Hall enables students to reduce ex- 

penses. For catalogues address 

SaRAH F, ANDERSON, Principal, 
Lock Box 46. Rockford, Illinois. 


INDIANA. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute. 

A School of Engineering. Mechanical, Electric- 
al, Civil Engineering, Chemical courses. Well 
endowed. Extensive Shops and Foundry. Mod- 
ernly equipped laboratories in all Departments. 
Expenses low. Address C. L. Mees, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 
For Youne Laptises. Re-opens Sept. 22, 1896. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
New England Conservatory of 


Music, 

(The Leading Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr. K. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Direc- 
tor. Send for prospectus, giving full information. 

FRANK W. HAL&, General Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, New Hall, Ash- 
burton Place. 


Boston University Law School. 
Opens October 7. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
Bradford Academy. 

Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and scientific course of 
study, also Pre tory and optional. Year 
gins Sept. 16, 1 Apply to 

Miss Ipa C, ALLEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
Harvard University Summer 
School. 


For giving full information apply to 
. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Sauveur Amherst. 
Summer School. 


July 6th—August Mth, at Amherst Col % 
Twenty-eight courses offered. Programme = 


ress 
Prof. W. L. MontaGcuer, Amherst, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
Mount Holyoke College 
offers three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The sixtieth year opens September 17, 1896. Board 
and tuition, $250. Mrs. ES. MEAD, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wiibraham. 
Wesleyan Academy. 

Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Clas- 
sics, Arts and Music. Enlarged endowment in- 
sures superior advantages at moderate expense. 
80th year. Opens September 16th, 1896. For cata- 
logue address Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester (“The Aca- 
City’ 


demic City 
Highland Military Academy. 
Forty-first year Sept. 16. Best preparation for 
College, Professional or Business Life. ealthful 
location. Careful selection and supervision of 
students. Small Classes. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. 
Thorough preparation for College. Intermedi- 
ate, Academic and Special Courses. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


MICHICAN. 


MICHICAN, Detroit, 20and 47 Adams Ave., West, 
The Detroit Seminary. 
Miss CutcHEON, Miss Porpr. School for Girls. 
Number of home pupils limited to twelve. Circu- 
lars on application. 


KENTUCKY, 


KENTUCKY, Richmond. 


Madison Institute. 

A Day and Home School for Girls. Established 
in 1858. Beautiful and healthful location in the 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Diplomas in 3 
courses. Fifteen instructors of University and 
Euro training. College Preparatory Course. 
Boarders limited to 30. 

(Miss) Attics LLoyp, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 458 Boylston St 
School of Expression. 

ART, LITERATURE, ORaTORY. Thorough 
Methods for Best Students. 44 Kecitals. Sum- 
mer Term, Plymouth, Mass., July 8. Catal e 
free. Also specimen copy of the new review, Kx- 
pression, Address 

8.5. Curry, Ph.D., or EXPRESSION, 


ets 


NEW JERSEY. 


slow. Languages by natives. 9800 feet above sea 
level. Healthy and dry. Catalogue. J.C, Pua, 
B.S., Principal. Rev. C. L. Steen, A.B., Chaplin. 
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NEW JERSEY, Newton. 
Collegiate Institute. 
$300 yearly. The student, not the class is the 
nit. Equal advantages for the bright and the 7 
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The Siglar School. 


Thirty Boys. 

There isn’t a home in the world 
so good, or parents so faithful and 
wise, that a healthy boy had better 
stay in it,or with them, after he is 
old enough forme. Andthe puny q 
boy is probably puny because he 
is athome. Home lacks facilities; 


probably everything else but love ; and the love is seldom wise. Your boy may be ready 
for me now. My pamphlet will help you judge. Shall I send it? 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CLINTON LIBcRAL INSTITUTE 
AND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


FORT PLAIN, N. YW. 
Cuas. E. BURBANK, President, 

Officer detailed by U. 8. Government as military in- 
structor, Co-educational, Comprises; 1, Seminary with 
four courses: Collegiate, Literary and Musical, Civil 
Engineering, Scientific, 2. Fitting School for any Col- 
lege. 8, School of Fine Arts, Music (Piano, Violin, 
Voice, under superior foreign teachers), Elocution, Art, 
4. Porter School of Business Training, All depart- 
ments open to Cadets, Main building as complete as a 
fine hotel in farnishings; elevator, steam, gu. Campus 
9 acres, Gymnasium, Overlooking Mohawk Valley. 
English Prep, Dep, 


NEW YORK, Buffalo. 
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tion in Sloyd. 
Miss E. Currie Tuck, Principal. 


NEW YORK, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th 
Streets. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
Re-opened Oct. 2d. 


NEW YORK, Catskilis. 


Golden Hill Preparatory School 
For Boys. Healthy location in the foothills of 
the Catskil 


3. 
JoHN M. Cross, A. M., Principal. 


NEW YORK, Fort Edward. 
Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
For YounG WoMEN AND Griris. A choice of 
six courses or —. 39th year Sept. 
"96. $350. ustra’ catalogue. 
= Jos. EK, Kine, Pres, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, Peekskili-on-Hudson. 


The Clinton Classical School 


For Boys. Summer term begins June 25. Fall 
term begins Sept. 17. 
CHARLES W. CLINTON, Ph.D., Principad. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, #10 and 2103 


The Walton-Wellesley School 

For GrIrRts. Possesses finest private property 
in city. Boarding and day. 15th year. Academic, 
College Prep? and Musical Depts. For illus. cat, 
and refs., address 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1712 Locust 
Street. 


Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-seventh Annual Session opens Sep- 
tember 30, 1896. A four years’ graded course of 
Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory, Bacteriological, 
and Clinical Work offers superior advantages. 
Students are also admitted to the clinics of the 
city hospitals. Address 

CLARA MarsHALtL, M.D., Dean, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 
Wyoming Seminary. 
A large and well-equipped school. Modern con- 
veniences, Specialties: College Preparation, Busi- 


ness, Music, Art and Elocution. Faculty consists 
of nineteen teachers. For catalogue address 


Rev. L. L. Spraaus, D. D., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, German- 
town. 


Walnut Lane School 
n ’ellesle reparatory. pares for a’ 
Colleges Academic uaa special courses. Re- 
opens Sept. 23. Address Mrs. THEopora B. 
RICHARDS, Principal. 

Miss Sara Lovutse TRACY, Associate. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
National Park Seminary 

For YouNG WOMEN. Suburbs of Washington, 
D.C. Collegiate and Seminary Courses. Beau- 
tiful grounds. $75,000 buildings. A cultured 
home. $350 to $400. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
ogue, 
“It is a liberal education to live in Washington.’ 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia, Bliss 
Building. 


The Bliss School of Electricity. 
The only institution in the country where prac- 
tical electrical engineering is thoroughly and ex- 
clugively taught. ks open until Sept. 15. 
Course opens Oct. 1. Catalogue upon application. 
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THE SHIP OF STATE ADRIFT. 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Way is it that, ever since the people decided that the Repub- 
lican party should leave the helm, and that the Democratic party 
should take it, the Ship of State has not sailed, but drifted ? 

There never was a decade during which the gallant craft 
sailed so prosperously as in that of 1880-1890. 

Under President Harrison every willing and capable man 
found employment, wages were never so high, capital never better 
rewarded, and the national revenues, after paying every demand, 
left a surplus; whereas this year so far they have fallen short 
twenty-four millions, last year to the same date forty-seven mill- 
ions, the year preceding sixty-five millions. Here are a few 
figures which measure the progress made in the ten years : 

In national wealth the change was from 43 to 65 thousand 
millions : in national debt the reduction, less cash in Treasury, 
from 19 to less than 9 thousand millions. Since 1890 the 
national debt has increased nearly fifty millions. Value of manu- 
factures increased in the period under consideration from 5,369 
to 8,700 millions; railways from 87,724 to 163,562 miles. The 
production of pig iron in 1880 was 4,277; in 1890, 9,202 million 


tons. Farms improved represented in 1880, 284; in 1890, 348 
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millions of acres. The cottori crop in 1880 was 5,757,397 bales ; 
in 1890, fully nine millions. The value of textiles—wool, cotton, 
and silk—ruse from 500 to 674 millions. Wealth per head in 
1880 was $870 ; in 1890 it reached a thousand. 

A page could be filled with similar contrasts, the whole mak- 
ing such a record of material progress as the world has never 
seen. Our ship was first, all others distanced in the race. 

The credit of the Republic touches us nearly. In March, 
1892, the comparison was as follows: British 2? per cents, 98% ; 
United States 2 per cents, 994. ‘To-day it is sadly reversed : 
British 2} per cents, 112 ; United States 2 per cents, 944. 

More than half of this decade has already passed, and if the 
next half is to be of a similar character, we know that as 1880 to 
1890 was that of the greatest prosperity, 1890 to 1900 is to be 
one of the greatest stagnation. Exact results cannot be known 
until the 1900 census is taken, but one indication we have in the 
number of miles of railways built 1890 to 1895. We have seen 
the average for the preceding decade was per year 7,600 miles, 
In this decade so far it is not half. 

Too plainly is it seen that the Ship of State has not been sail- 
ing well. If this could be attributed to conditions which pre- 
vail, and if other nations were in like plight, we might harbor 
the flattering notion that it is neither the ship, nor the crew, 
nor their mode of handling it, that is to blame, but the winds 
and waves which retard other ships equally with our own. But 
if we note how our principal competitor is doing, we find that it 
never made greater progress. Great Britain has just made her 
annual statement, and by her advance we may reckon the extent 
of our retrogression. After paying all expenses, her surplus 
was for the year $110,000,000. Her shipyards never had so 
much work; every department of business has revived. The 
Monarchy is speeding over the waves triumphantly, while our 
good ship The Republic lies as if waterlogged. We who were 
always first are being outsailed. We are not in the race. 

However partisans may differ as to the reasons for this humiliat- 
ing reverse, not even the bitterest and most ignorant can dispute 
the fact that we are left hopelessly behind in the race for national 
prosperity. 

Now there must be a reason or reasons for this. Our natural 
resources remain unequalled ; our advantages over other nations 
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have not changed; the physical conditions under which 
the record of the Republic has been hitherto unequalled 
among the nations are still here; the sun still shines, and our 
cotton and our cereals still spring forth; our mines never gave 
up such riches ; our people never were so intelligent, our work- 
men so skilful. We cannot, therefore, look to physical changes 
for the lamentable stagnation that has come over us. 

If it be not in the act of nature, then we must seek it in the 
act of man—in legislation. Wherein has legislation changed in 
recent years ? It has changed in two particulars. First, in 1878 
legislation attempted to push the United States from the solid 
rock of gold as the standard of value, and to introduce by artificial 
means a rival standard. It brought silver into the currency not 
asa convenience for small coin, but by the purchase of two millions 
of dollars per month which were ordered to be coined whether the 
nation needed it or not, silver was injected into the currency. Sub- 
sequent legislation increased these purchases to four millions 
($4,000,000) per month for which silver notes were issued, which 
passed into the currency, and finally produced such a strain 
upon the amount of gold in circulation and in the treasury, as to 
cause doubts to arise in the minds of the most farseeing and 
prudent as to the ability of the United States to redeem these 
silver notes in the standard metal gold, and thus maintain the 
much talked of ‘ parity ” of the two dollars, the silver dollar worth 
fifty cents in the markets of the world and the gold dollar worth 
one hundred cents everywhere. ‘Thus was poison forced into the 
hitherto pure blood of the body politic, and from that day to this 
the national health has been slowly but surely undermined. 

This is a matter above party ; let us not hesitate, therefore, to 
place the blame where it belongs, upon our own party, the 
Republican. It was the Republican party that poisoned the cur- 
rency of the nation. It was the Republican party that doubled 
the amount of poison, which speedily produced its baneful effect. 
It threatened the capital of the world abroad and it sapped the 
roots of confidence at home; hence the stagnation of business; 
hence the contrast between 1880-1890 and 1890-1900. The poison 
was there before 1890 in small doses, but such was the strength 
of the patient that he continued to perform his usual functions 
for a long time after the poison had entered his system, but his 
vitality was, nevertheless, ceaselessly being sapped. 
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President Harrison left the helm and President Cleveland 
took it, and the ship began to drift. But had President Harrison 
been re-elected and continued at the helm, the ship could not 
have continued its progress very long. It would not have drifted 
so far out of its course as it has done under President Cleveland, be- 
cause the révenues of the government would have been maintained, 
but it could never have made creditable headway. Unfortunately, 
President Cleveland took the helm committed to produce a 
radical change in the fiscal system of thecountry. In his former 
term of office he had to deal with a great surplus, and his trouble 
was to get rid of that ; ‘‘a condition, not a theory,” confronted 
him, as he said. But surely, after he returned to power, this 
condition had changed ; there was then no surplus possible. It 
was soon seen that the question was whether the revenues of the 
government would be sufficient for its wants. The continued 
purchases of silver had produced a great panic. When these 
were stopped—all credit to President Cleveland for this stop- 
page—and the nation was slowly regaining strength, the Baring 
panic occurred, one of the most acute ever known, and the 
country lay prdstrate and enfeebled. President Cleveland’s 
**condition ” had changed, and President Cleveland should have 
changed with it. Unfortunately, his party pressed on, proba- 
bly against the judgment of the President, for the party 
soon broke from control and insisted upon revolutionizing the 
fiscal system, when the national patient was in no condition to 
undergo a surgical operation. The excitement and alarm, the 
harrowing fear of every business interest, inevitably caused by 
every threatened lowering of duties, threw the industrial world 
into confusion and dismay. No recovery was possible. 

Even had the new Tariff bill produced revenues sufficient for 
the wants of the government, the poisoned silver in our currency 
would have prevented prosperity ; but when to this poison in the 
national veins was added the dangerous cutting and slashing, 
which a great change in the tariff necessitates, we have sufficient 
reason to account for the drifting of the ship. There can be no 
question but that the monthly deficit in revenues and borrowing 
through the issue of bonds in a time of peace aggravated the situ- 
ation, because it still further alarmed capital. Had the United 
States government been in receipt of surplus revenues, thus ena- 
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bling it to draw from circulation every month some portion of the 
demand gold debt, this would have allayed alarm and inspired 
confidence, and the demand for gold would have been less 
urgent. 

We have here, then, the two causes which are responsible for 
the drifting of the ship, for the lack of enterprise, for the stagna- 
tion in business, and for the failure of the United States to con- 
tinue upon a career of progress. 

First : By her silver legislation she has lost the confidence of 
capital throughout the world and also at home. Europe will no 
longer invest its surplus in our railway bonds, real estate, or other 
securities. On the contrary, it has drawn hundreds of millions 
of capital from investment here, thus draining the country of its 
gold. Capital at home is almost as timid. It will not invest gold 
dollars worth one hundred cents permanently as long as a section 
of the people threaten to repay in silver dollars worth one-half 
in the markets of the world. 

Second: The country has been shaken by a violent change in 
its fiscal system, and duties upon imports no longer produce suf- 
ficient revenue, because duties have been lesseged upon the lux- 
uries of the rich, and the ad valorem system, substituted for the 
specific, opens the door so wide to frauds upon the revenue through 
under-valuations that the government does not receive more than 
two-thirds of the duties it pretends to levy. 

There was probably never such a fraud perpetrated as the 
Wilson Tariff bill. It was proclaimed as a measure intended to 
relieve the masses of the poor from high duties. It did not re- 
duce duties upon any article used by the poor, but it did reduce 
largely upon the luxuries of the rich. Thus stands the record. 

Tariff duties as follows were collected in 1892 on foreign im- 
portations of the luxuries of the rich: 


16,965,637 


Here are $106,000,000 of revenue from seven classes of lux- 
uries, and here are a few others which netted more than $8,000,- 
000 additional: Jewelry, carriages, artificial flowers, clocks, 
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brushes, paper, perfumeries, musical instruments, making $114,- 
000,000 revenue collected from imports out of the total of $177,- 
000,000. ‘To reduce duties upon articles which are all luxuries 
of the rich, furnishing two-thirds of the whole tariff revenue, is 
the chief result of the Wilson act. 

The statement cannot be disputed that these articles were not 
imported for the use of the masses of the people. With woollen 
manufactures, as those of silk, the masses of the people of the 
United States are supplied by the home manufacturer almost 
exclusively. The only class which uses imported cloths, and 
foreign glass and china, and foreign wines and tobacco, is the 
rich. 

Our obvious need is not only to restore the former duties upon 
these articles, but to increase them, not as a protectionist meas- 
ure, but strictly for revenue. The luxuries of the rich will be 
purchased almost to as great an extent under a higher as under 
a lower duty, for increased cost does not in a great measure affect 
their consumption. The rich may be trusted to continue to 
gratify their tastes and to follow fashion. 

There is only one item in the above list that can be claimed 
to affect the masses of the people, viz., wool. Some low and 
cheap grades of woollens are still used to a small extent by the 
masses, but it can easily be arranged that upon these the duty 
shall not be increased. This done, $50,000,000 a year additional 
can readily be collected through the tariff upon luxuries, and not 
a working man be disadvantaged one cent. Thirty millions can 
readily be obtained by one dollar tax per barrel upon beer, which 
the consumer would not have to pay, but the precise mode of 
increasing the revenue is not important. 

One point is certain, viz.: that no genuine national prosperity 
can be looked for until the revenues of the government are suffi- 
cient to meet its expenditures and leave a goodly surplus. 

We know that the triumph of the Republican party will en- 
sure this, and that with increased duties upon various articles 
more home-made products will be used, and hence more home 
labor employed. We also know that surplus revenues will 
tend to dispel alarm. Nothing more need be said upon this sub- 
ject. But the ship of state will never suil to our satisfaction 
unless there also be such a change as will place the nation upon 
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the highest standard of value, gold, as firmly and as free from 
doubt as Britain stands upon it. With no desire to pose asa 
prophet, but only to prove that the laws pertaining to money are 
so certain in their operation that the results of any policy con- 
cerning it can be unerringly predicted, I venture to quote from 
successive warnings given in the columns of this REVIEW, even 
from the time when the cloud seen in the sky was no bigger than 
a man’s hand and comparatively few of our political leaders seemed 
aware of its dire significance. 

Five years ago, in 1891, the danger of tampering with the 
standard of value seemed so great that I said : 

“The New York Evening Post is a free-trade organ, but it has recently 
said that it would rather be the party to pass ten McKinley bills than one 
silver bill such as was urged; and I,a Republican and a believer in the 
wisdom of protection, tell you that I would rather give up the McKinley 
bill and pass the Mills bill, if for exchange I could have the present silver 
bill repealed and silver treated like other metals. In the next presidential 
campaign if I have to vote for a man in favor of silver and protection, or for 
aman in favor of the gold standard and a reduced tariff, I shall vote and 
work for the latter, because my judgment tells me that even the present 
tariff is not half so important for the good of the country as the mainte- 
nance of the highest standard for the money of the people.” 

Two years later, in 1893, President Cleveland was compelled to 
call an extra session of Congress in these startling words : 

“Whereas, The distrust and apprehension concerning the financial situa- 
tion, which pervade all business circles, have already caused great loss and 
damage to our people, and threaten to cripple our merchants, stop the 
wheels of mauufactures, bring distress and privation to our farmers, and 
withhold from our workingmen the wage of labor ; and, 

“*Whereas, The present perilous condition is largely the result of a finan- 
cial policy which the executive branch of the guvernment finds embodied 
in unwise laws, which must be executed until repealed by Congress.” 

So much for the potency of the poison in our currency and 
the havoc it made in two short years. In September, 1893, 
in this Review, I closed an article upon this momentous issue 
as follows : 

“ Should the country go further into the silver morass, then it may safely 
be predicted that all that has taken place to this date will be considered 
insignificant compared with the trouble yet to come. History teaches 


nothing more clearly than this—that no country can ever enjoy prosperity 
if, in regard to its standard of value, confidence is lost.” 


After this followed perhaps the most acute panic in our his- 
tory, and the government was reduced to such straits that it has 
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twice had to borrow in times of profound peace, and its credit, 
once the highest among nations, has fallen and remains below 
that of countries with hardly a tithe of its wealth or re- 
sources. 

I have mentioned the matter of revenue first, only because it 
is so easily met and so certain to be rightly dealt with; bat it is 
relatively unimportant compared with the change needed to 
maintain the standard of value. 

Those who prescribe tariff changes as acure for the deep 
seated malady which has poisoned the nation’s currency—the life- 
blood of prosperity—remind us of the quack who vended pills 
to prevent earthquakes. The business men of the country un- 
derstand this. President Roberts, of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, the greatest of all organizations, recently spoke for 
them. The only thing necessary to produce prosperity, he said, 
was to cease the agitation for a change from the gold to the 
silver standard, and although it is true, as he said, “that the 
tariff could wait,” revenue cannot. Without surplus revenue no 
improvement can come. 

We may collect all the surplus revenue imaginable ; may legis- 
late in any and all directions upon other than the financial ques- 
tion, and all will be in vain. Capital from abroad will continue 
to avoid us and capital at home remain paralyzed; new enterprises 
will not be undertaken, labor will be poorly employed, wages 
fall, depression continue, with panic ever looming in the distance. - 
As in 1891 and again in 1893 I predicted coming disaster, so 
to-day in 1896 I do not hesitate to foretell its continuance. Until 
we cease to threaten the gold standard under which the Republic 
has outsailed all others, national prosperity must remain a thing 
of the past, for until the standard of value is permanently settled 
nothing is settled. The ship of state must continue to drift. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


IMMIGRATION FROM ITALY. 


BY DR. J. H. SENNER, U. S. COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION. 


Ir the expressions of the press be any indication of public 
opinion, the heavy immigration from Italy during the last six 
weeks has irritated the American people to a great degree. The 
‘* Little Italy ” of Ellis Island has enjoyed, from the pictorial 
standpoint, as well as from the reportorial and editorial ones, an 
unusual amount of attention, although it did not realize the sen- 
sational newspaper anticipations of riots, epidemics, wholesale es- 
capes, fusilades, and similar occurrences. Innocent readers of 
our daily papers must have come to the conclusion that the im- 
migration from Italy was not only unprecedented in numbers but 
also extraordinarily undesirable in character, and that therefore 
the most heroic measures were demanded by the public welfare. 
The assumed conditions, however, have differed widely from the 
real ones. ‘To dispel the notion that this year’s influx is unusu- 
ally large, I need but refer to the facts that immigration from 
Italy to the United States amounted in the fiscal year 1887-8 to 
47,622, in 1888-9 to 51,558, in 1889-90 to 52,003, in 1890-91 to 
76,055, in 1891-2 to 61,631, in 1892-3 to 69,437, the larg- 
est part of which in each year was crowded into the spring months. 

It is quite true that this year’s immigration from Italy 
exceeds that of the two preceding fiscal years, 1893-4 and 1894-5, 
of 42,074 and 33,902, respectively ; but during that period the 
tide of all commerce was exceptionally low and immigration was 
likewise naturally affected. These years cannot, therefore, prop- 
erly be taken as a basis for comparisons. It is also true that since 
about the middle of March there have been detained at this port 
an unprecedented number of immigrants, either for special 
examination or for deportation, but this condition was not due to 
any unusual undesirability on the part of these immigrants, but 
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solely to the strict enforcement of the latest law (of March 3, 
1893), which made it the duty of the Inspectors of the Immigra- 
tion Service to detain for special inquiry every immigrant who 
was not clearly and beyond doubt entitied toadmission. That it 
has been possible, with a very small force of available employees, 
to preserve order and peace to the fullest degree upon Ellis 
Island, although as many as 1,020 immigrants, of whom over 500 
were sentenced to deportation, have been detained over night, is 
convincing proof at least of the fact that the Italians, who form the 
largest percentage of the detained, are by no means as unruly, 
violent, dangerous, or anarchistic as they have been assumed 
to be by the imaginative newsgatherers of the public press. 

The Italians only, of all the Latin peoples, developed a tend- 
ency to migration almost equal to that of the Anglo-Saxons. The 
history of the peninsula for more than two thousand years past, 
with the enormous invasions of Germanic tribes, may perhaps 
furnish an explanation of this phenomenon. Emigration of 
Italians to the Western Continent on a larger scale only became 
possible with the great development of oceanic steamship service 
in the last few decades, and until a very recent date such im- 
migration into the United States was very much smaller than 
that into the southern part of the Western Continent, especially 
the Argentine Republic. But while the tendeney to migration 
may be inborn in nations, it can never come into practical opera- 
tion but by urgent reasons based upon political or commercial 
conditions. Poor Italy had suffered perpetually from misrule and 
bloody wars and consequent commercial depression. United Italy, 
only a little more than a quarter of a century in existence, could 
not as yet succeed in securing safety, peace, and welfare to 
her subjects. Unsettled in her finances, under the bane of a vio- 
lent conflict with her church, with the pretensions of a great 
power, but without means to bear the burdens of her ambition, 
she furnished the basis of a large emigration. Her government, 
absolutely unable to offset the disturbances of the political and 
financial welfare of her subjects, refrained from opposing such 
emigration, and has even seemingly favored it. 

For a good many years this policy of the Italian Government 
seemed to produce advantageous results to the prosperity of 
Italy. As long as the migration to and fro was entirely unre- 
stricted, Italians in large numbers were in the habit of crossing 
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and recrossing the ocean, some as many as ten times, as so-called 
‘*birds of passage,” and taking out of the United States, or other 
countries of America, the gains which their standard of living, 
far below that of an American wage earner, made it easy for 
them to accumulate. The amount of money annually sent home 
by Italian laborers or taken back by them has been conserva- 
tively estimated at from $4,000,000 to even $30,000,000. Com- 
missioner-General Stump observed, during his trip abroad as 
Chairman of the Immigration Investigating Commission, that 
*‘the marked increase in the wealth of certain sections of Italy 
can be traced directly to the money earned in the United States.” 
But these advantages to the old country are about to cease defi- 
nitely. The rigid enforcement of the Federal statutes since 1893 
by the United States Immigration Officials has made it very hard 
for Italian ‘‘ birds of passage” to come and go at their pleasure. 
Besides, quite a large preportion of those who originally came 
to the United Sfates with no intention of acquiring residence, 
found the country so advantageous and congenial to them that 
they changed their minds, sent for their families and settled 
permanently within the United States, acquiring, in time, rights 
of citizenship. 

Italian immigrants, even in the first generation, succumb 
sooner or later, like those of other European nationalities, to the 
irresistible influence of freedom and prosperity ; while in the 
second generation, as a rule, and in the third invariably, they 
become thoroughly Americanized, 

The eleventh census of 1590 gives the number of foreign born 
Italians living in the United States as 182,580. According to 
the statistics of immigration the total number of immigrants 
from Italy from 1873 to 1890 amounted to not less than 356,062,* 
which clearly shows how large the migratory movement must 
have been at that time, since the number who arrived during the 
eighteen years prior to 1890 was nearly twice as large as the num- 
ber of foreign born Itaiians living in the United States on the 
Ist of June, 1890. 


* The absolute unreliability of old statistics as to all, and especially Italian 
immigration is best shown by the fact that while the official statistics (Report of 
the Superintendent of Immigration for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1892), represent 
the total Italian immigration from 1873 to 1890 as 356,062, the same : flicial report 
(op: 14, 15, etc.) states the number of Italian ry ir from 1881 to 1889 as 307,309, 
which figure would increase the total for 1873 to 1 by not less than 52,012. Never- 
theless, it has always been these same statistics on which our legislators as well as 

tists have based their conclusions. 
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It was only about the 1st of July, 1893, that, finding such a 
marked discrepancy between the statistics of the Immigration 
Service and the United States census of 1890, I directed the 
statisticians at Ellis Island, thenceforth, to specify accurately as 
to every immigrant whether or not he had been in the United 
States before. The result clearly demonstrated that about 20 
per cent. of the Italians arriving at this port had been previously 
in the United States, and therefore could not properly be counted 
again as immigrants. Of the 94,700 Italians landed in New 
York from the Ist of July, 1893, to the end of 1895, no less than 
21,692 had been in the United States before. It is a remark- 
able fact that the percentage of returning immigrants to the 
total immigration is almost continually on the increase. Of 
15,706 arrivals from July 1 to December 31, 1893, those re- 
turning numbered only 2,011 ; of 10,355 for the same period in 
1894, 2,196; while of the 18,724 who arrived during the same 
months of 1895, 4,190 had been here before. 

That Italian immigrants are abandoning their habit of 
migration to and fro, and are inclining more and more to definite 
settlement in this country, is further proved by the following 
facts. Of the total Italian immigration from 1881 to 1889, amount- 
ing to 307,309 (according to the report of Superintendent Owen for 
the year 1892) only 63,386, or 20.6 per cent., were females, and 
47,063, or 15.3 per cent., were under fifteen years of age. In the 
fiscal year 1893-4, the proportion of females to the total Italian 
immigration rose to 24.12 per ceut., and of children under fifteen 
years of age to 16.08 per cent. The year 1894-5 shows 27.42 
per cent. females and 17.4 per cent. children. The period from 
July 1, 1895, to the Ist of April, 1896 (the statistics for April 
not being complete at the time of this writing), shows not less 
than 30.2 per cent. of females and 19.42 per cent. of children 
under fifteen years of age. The increasing tendency of Italian 
immigrants to definite settlement is furthermore proved by the 
systematic statistics kept at the port of New York since the Ist 
of July, 1893, as to the number of persons who arrived here to 
join members of their immediate families; only parents, chil- 
dren, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters are included in 
these statistics, while more distant relatives or connections, such 
as uncles, aunts, cousins, grandparents, brothers-in-law, sisters- 
in-law, are not considered. Only the reunions of temporarily 
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separated families are placed in this category. Congress cannot 
justly undertake to force out of this country aliens who have 
legitimately settled in it, or to prevent their immediate families, 
unless objectionable per se, from joining them in this country. 

The statistics carefully prepared at this station reveal the as- 
tonishing fact that, of some 94,700 Italians who arrived at this 
port from July 1, 1893, to the end of December, 1895, no less 
than 33,625 came to join members of their immediate families. 
If we add this number to the 21,692 above mentioned who had 
been in the United States before, we get a total of 55,317, or 58 
per cent. of the total Italian immigration, leaving but 39,383 im- 
migrants proper. During the same period of two and a half years, 
as I have reliably ascertained from the steamship companies, no 
less than 62,678 persons, almost exclusively alien residents, left 
the United States in the steerage for Italian poris. Thus, prac- 
tically, the number of outgoing Italians exceeded the number of 
new arrivals by more than 25,000 in the time prior to the alleged 
extraordinary and appalling recent rush of immigrants from 
Italy. 

Let us now look at the actual figures in respect to this im- 
migration. Since the {st of January, 1896, there have arrived at 
New York, which is the principal port of entry for Italians : 


Males. Females. Total. 
666 


An analysis of these figures, dividing them into the two cate- 
gories mentioned above—(1) Those who had been in the United 
States before ; and (2) those who came to join their immediate 
families—furnishes the following interesting results : 


TotalItalian nU.S. Joining imme- 

1896. immigration. before. diate families, Balance. 
January....... ‘eigen 1,982 359 705 918 
ae 1,644 611 937 96 
9,320 2,445 2,033 4,842 

Total........ . . .. 97,149 6,948 6,966 13,235 


In the face of this petty aggregate, which is less than one 
half of the excess of the Italian exodus from this country during 
the preceding two and ahalf years, it is assumed that the great 
United States of America, with a population of about 70,000,000, 
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are forced to heroic preventive measures ! Zant de bruit pour 
une omelette ! 

There is no likelihood whatever of any considerable increase 
in these figures during the current fiscal year or even at any 
later period. In fact, before these words appear in print, 
the spring immigration of 1896 will have been finished, and I 
do not hesitate to predict, as to the future, that the very 
faithful enforcement of the law, during this season of Italian 
immigration, will produce all the desired effects. If, in addition 
to the present law, a moderate educational test should be intro- 
duced by Congress, even the remotest apprehension of danger 
from Italian immigration would be forever removed, so long as 
the enforcement of our immigration laws keeps pace with their 
letter and spirit. I may be pardoned for here repeating what is a 
matter of record in the report of the Immigration Investigating 
Commission, of which I am a member, that Iam most heartily in 
favor of a reasonable and practicable educational test for male 
immigrants over 16 years of age, excepting those who come 
here to join their immediate families. Ido not share the appre- 
hensions of the distinguished and learned Senator from Massachu- 
setts, who is at present Chairman of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, that ‘‘a great, a perilous change in the 
very fabric of our race ” is impending from farther immigration. 
The evil done in that direction, prior to the law of 1893 and its 
strict enforcement under the present administration, can, of 
course, never be undone ; the nation can now secure self-protec- 
tion from the effects of the heterogeneous influx during fifteen 
years prior to 1893 only by a wholesome restriction of the privi- 
lege of naturalization. But I can safely say that since the enact- 
ment of the law of 1893 no substantial number of undesirable 
immigrants have been permitted to enter the United States, ani 
that our public charitable and penal institutions have not been 
materially burdened with the care of such immigrations. It is 
well known that our immigration laws offer the fullest opportu- 
nity to any community or public institution burdened with immi- 
grants who have become public charges within one year after 
landing, to rid themselves of them. If an immigrant become a 
public charge from causes prior to landing, the steamship com- 
panies are compelled to deport him; and the immigrant fund 
bears the expense of transportation in all cases where the perma- 
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nent inability to earn a living arose after the time of landing. 
Notwithstanding the fact that these laws and regulations have 
been made more widely known all over the country during the 
last three years than ever before, the number of persons returned 
within one year after landing as public charges decreased 
from 637, in the fiscal year 1892, to 577 in 1893, 417 in 1894,and 
177in 1895. This isself-evident proof of the increasing efficiency 
of the immigration service in preventing from year to year un- 
desirable immigrants from landing. 

Those landed were most likely to assimilate quickly to the, 
American people and their national institutions. Indeed 
serious consideration of the ability of immigrants to assimilate 
readily has been always predominant with the Board of Special 
Inquiry, under my supervision at Ellis Island. The likelihood 
of assimilation necessarily constitutes an important factor, in the 
decision by such a Board, of an immigrant’s eligibility to land 
on our shores, and this likelihood is judged in the light of the 
comparative readiness, as shown by experience, with which immi- 
grants from the various foreign countries assume the duties of 
citizenship and acquire the English tongue. 

Illiteracy, though at present no specific reason for excluding 
an immigrant, is nevertheless carefully considered as a factor in 
all cases ; although it should be stated that some of the most 
objectionable immigrants have been persons well able to read 
and write. My principal reason for favoring a moderate educa- 
tional test is the obvious fact that i'literacy is invariably coupled 
with a low standard of living which leads to a lowering of wages. 

The common opinion as to the inability of Italian immigrants 
to assimilate is, Iam frank to state, not shared by me. It must 
be admitted that Italians who come over in mature years, without 
education even in their own language, and during their sojourn 
in the United States move almost exclusively among their coun- 
trymen, find it exceedingly difficult to acquire even the rudi- 
. ments of the national language ; but such is the common experi- 
ence with most other non-English speaking immigrants as well. 
On the other hand, we find that an Italian who has come here 
younger in years, or who has received a good education, becomes 
speedily a thorough American, even if his occupation brings him 
into contact mostly with his own countrymen. And children born 
in this country of Italian parents can scarcely be distinguished 
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by their speech or their habits from the children of native Ameri- 
cans. The public schools of New York bear testimony to this 
statement. The Rev. Bonaventure Piscopo, of the Church of 
the Most Precious Blood (the largest Italian Roman Catholic 
Parish in the City of New York), is my authority for the state- 
ment that all the Italian priests, in their religious services, their 
Sunday schools, and even in their confessionals, are obliged to 
use the English if they hope to be understood at all by the second 
generation. The same priest related to me the story of a boy of 
eighteen, born in Italy, but brought to this country when four- 
teen months of age, by the name of Gian-Battista Foppiano, 
whose parents left Boston some years ago to return to their native 
town, Ciccagna, in the province of Genoa. The lad entreated his 
parents in vain to return to America, He also wrote most urgent 
and pathetic letters to some of his boy companions in America to 
send him money. They did so, and he tried to return to the 
United States against the will of his parents, but did not succeed. 
The poor boy became so homesick for the United States that he 
fell into melancholy, and can now be seen in the insane asylum 
of Genoa, longiug for the United States. If this pathetic story 
cannot be taken as proof of the devotion of all young Italians to 
this country, it at least illustrates how erroneous are the sweep- 
ing assertions sometimes made to the contrary. 

It would be an easy thing, of course, to eaclude all migra- 
tion from Italy by the enactment of restrictive measures which 
would be substantially prohibitory ; but the quality of such 
statesmanship may well be seriously doubted. Despots indulge 
in radical measures, without regard to consequences, and with 
no other consideration than their own personal pleasure and 
comfort. Patriotic statesmen, on the other hand, must not 
hesitate to face every problem, to study it carefully and to try to 
find the best possible solution. The United States of America 
are, in my sincere conviction, not yet ripe, and will not be for a 
long period of years, to exclude any immigrants who are not 
really undesirable. The Immigration Investigating Commission 
very properly said in their report that an entire closing of our 
ports to immigrants would inevitably result in untold injury to, 
if not in the very annihilation of, our largest transportation and 
manufacturing enterprises, in a disastrous stoppage in the de- 
velopment of great sections of the country and in a famine of 
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servants and menial laborers. Italians, as a nationality, certainly 
do not belong per se to an undesirable class of immigrants. 
There are vast regions in the South and West and on the Pacific 
coast for the colonization of which they are unquestionably and 
pre-eminently adapted, and as manual laborers for many varieties 
of work which Anglo-Saxons are very loth to undertake they are 
beyond a doubt excellently fitted. 

If they are hired out in large masses by unscrupulous pad- 
rones, let the padrone system be fought and suppressed. If they 
are uneducated, let our public schools take care of them. If 
some are afraid of their voting power, on account of their ignor- 
ance—an assumption, by the way, which is rather curious in a 
country with millions of negro voters—let the United States re- 
strict their naturalization. If we do not want to receive absolute 
illiterates, let us exclude them by a reasonable test, but without 
separating families, parts of which may be already here. Let us 
in general exclude all undesirables, whether they are of Italian 
or any other nationality, but let us beware, most of all, of dan- 
gerous and thoughtless eve which are based only on the 
ignorance of facts. 

Since I became ree | more fully with the many ques- 
tions pertaining to immigration by actual and practical experi- 
ence at this most important port of the United States, I have 
come to the conclusion that the final solution of the ‘‘immigra- 
tion problem ” is not to be found in the application to immigrants 
of any additional test of eligibility, but in a wise distribution of 
the desirable immigrants among the localities where they are 
especially needed and their employment in the kinds of work for 
which they are peculiarly fitted. A National Land and Labor 
Clearing House, to be established in connection with the great 
immigrant station at Ellis Island, with branches at the other sta- 
tions, would, in my opinion, if properly conducted, prevent all 
possible dangers from immigration, and at the same time give 
this great nation all the benefits for the future which it has un- 
questionably derived from immigration in the past. The adop- 
tion of such a plan would also solve once for all the problem as 
to the immigration from Italy. 

J. H. SENNER. 
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BY W. J. H. TRAYNOR, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


THe American Protective Association, or as it is more 
generally known, the A. P. A., is now in the tenth year of its 
existence. No organization in the history of the American Re- 
public ever had so spontaneousa birth, so remarkable a career, 
so radical an effect upon American politics, or has been the 
subject of such general interest and friendly and adverse com- 
ment as this association, while no institution has been so widely 
misrepresented or misunderstood. 

The American Protective Association is neither a religious 
body nor an institution adverse to the religion, per se, of any 
person, sect, or faith. It was organized neither to oppose the 
religious dogmas of any ecclesiastical corporation, nor to direct, 
dissect, maintain, or destroy theology, old ornew. While I am 
fully aware that the opponents of the association, and those who, 
though not opposing, are uninformed, assert to the contrary, 
and while I am also aware that the indiscreet expressions of 
individual members of the order here and there have occasionally 
given color to such assertions, the constitution of the association 
does not, nor does the ritual nor secret work of the organization, 
warrant any such conception of the purposes of the order or any 
such construction of its principles. 

Whether legitimately, as its advocates claim, or illegitimately, 
as its enemies maintain, the A. P. A. was the child of the con- 
ditions which conceived it, and not even the most antagonistic 
casuist will argue, in the face of philosophy and history, that so 
great a political revolution as that which the organization has 
accomplished within the short space of nine years was the abso- 
lute off »ring either of religious bigotry or ignorance, though, 
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doubtless, like all revolutions, tinctured by the one and impeded 
by the other. Though cranks and bigots may combine and 
cause infinite mischief locally for a short time, they do not 
affect an entire nation nor leave their imprint upon national poli- 
tics and legislation in the degree which the A. P. A. has done 
in its brief existence. This much at least must be conceded 
even by the opponents of the association. 

It would be superfluous to introduce into an article of this 
kind the specific reasons leading up to the founding of the order, 
more especially as they have been discussed at some length in the 
NortH AMERICAN REVIEW of July, 1894, and again in August, 
1895—or to introduce arguments pro or con. The reasons ad- 
vanced by the founders of the order for its institution were based, 
practically, upon the following grounds: 

I. That the spirit of the National Constitution was being vio- 
lated in various ways by certain persons and bodies in the United 
States. 

II. That certain members and sections of the national govern- 
ment were in connivance with the said violators. 

III. That the conditions governing our national immigration 
were such as to weaken our democratic institutions and form of 
government and to substitute therefor a system of government 
not in harmony therewith. 

IV. That the immigrant vote, under the direction of certain 
ecclesiastical institutions, had become so dominant a factor in 
politics as to virtually control it. 

V. That this domination had resulted in political prostitution, 
corruption, and favoritism of the worst kind. 

VI. That the great majority of the American people, while 
painfully cognizant of the sinister and debasing results of these 
conditions, and desirous of amending them, were either ignorant 
of any efficient means of counter-organization, or fearful of the 
injury to their personal interests at the hands of their powerful 
and organized opponents. 

The current history of the period to which I refer must 
answer the question whether the projectors of the American Pro- 
tective Association were right or wrong in their assumptions. 

. Although, in effect, the efforts of the organization’ were di- 
rected against an institution nominally theological, they were in- 
tended to antagonize only those sections of the institution which 
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were political as well as theological, or subversive of the principles 
of the National Constitution and the laws and statutes of the 
land. Nor was the association formed for the mere purpose of 
combating what its founders considered the unpatriotic attitude 
and politically demoralizing influences of any one or more theo- 
logical bodies in particular, but rather to erase from our national 
statutes all legislation which had been enacted in opposition to 
the constitution, and to erect a barrier of legislative enactments be- 
tween the church and the state that should be eternal, and prevent 
arecurrence of those conditions which, at that period, threatened 
to exalt the ipse dizit of the ecclesiast above the sovereign will of 
the people, and render the state subservient to the interests, will, 
and caprice of the church. The A. P. A., then, was founded, 
not as an organization specifically hostile to any existent institu- 
tion, but rather gs the exponent and champion of a principle to 
be maintained against all antagonistic influences, existent or pros- 
pective, whatsoever. 

While there existed, and still exist, several religious sects 
whose principles materially conflict with the principles enun- 
ciated in the National Constitution, andjwhich, if permitted to 
obtain, would result ina union of church and state, with the 
church the dictator, it is not strange that the founders of the A. 
P. A. should have selected that sect as the special object of their 
antagonism whose past record was least reconcilable to American 
conditions, and which most strongly indicated through the author- 
itative past and current utterances of its representatives, an in- 
tention to pursue in the future that policy which had been so 
subversive of liberty of conscience and person in other days, and 
whose strength, organization, and ability of self-assertion ren- 
dered it the most dangerous to that sovereignty of the people which 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence endeavored to se- 
cure and perpetuate. 

It has been asserted that the American Protective Association 
was a mere side issue of the Loyal Orange Institution. The as- 
sertion is incorrect. The founders of the association were all 
non-Orangemen save one, and without exception citizens of the 
United States, and with only one or two exceptions native born. 
The immense growth of the order, from efforts that were com- 
paratively insignificant, indicated that, while not openly ex- 
pressed or practically demonstrated before, the sentiments of a 
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large portion of the thinking public were identical with those 
expressed in the principles of the organization. For the first 
two or three years the growth of the order was practically spon- 
taneous, indicating that the movement was neither a craze nor 
the conception of cranks, but the spark of consequences which 
fired a train of circumstances laid by corrupt legislators and self- 
seeking ecclesiasts and their adherents through a course of many 
years. It is not surprising that a sect so tenacious of its prin- 
ciples, the assumed rights of its head and the antiquity of its 
institutions, as the Papists of the United States, were in no 
mood to brook any abridgment of the privileges which the per- 
fection of their political organization had secured to them, more 
particularly as they (the Irish Papists especially) had been the 
dominant and courted element in the politics and government of 
the nation for manyyears. Their reprisals for the political oppo- 
sition of the A. P. A. took the form of the deadly boycott, polit- 
ically, personally, socially, and in business, This boycott was 
prosecuted all the more harshly from the fact that the boycotters 
were composed for the greater part of the most illiterate elements 
of the nation. Nearly every member of the A. P. A. who made 
himself prominent in the movement retired absolutely ruined in 
politics and purse, and while hundreds of thousands sympathized 
and accorded to the order their passive support, only a small per- 
centage dared brave the storm of disaster that inevitably followed 
membership in the order. These conditions led to the enforce- 
ment of absolute secrecy both as to membership and place of meet- 
ing, but tono purpose. The daily press, which was almost unani- 
mously adverse to the movement, took special pains to hold the 
order up to public odium, and to publish its membership, while 
the two dominant parties used every effort to crush an organiza- 
tion which it soon became palpable to both they could not use 
without seriously disarranging their own political machinery. 
This was the period of guerrilla warfare, when the order was too 
weak to meet the forces of their opponents openly in the field of 
politics without the certainty of defeat. It was also the period 
when the acts of the order were almost entirely defensive and ab- 
solutely negative. 

Following this came the period of construction and organiza- 
tion, when the administration of the order applied itself to the 
adjustment of its political machinery, and its agents began to 
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make the principles of the organization known through many 
states. In a large number of our important cities the seed thus 
sown produced great results, and councils numbering as high as 
3,000 in membership were to be found in such cities as Chicago, 
Detroit, Minneapolis, Cleveland, etc. Then followed a series of 
sharp, decisive political victories for the order, which surprised 
the oldest of political campaigners. I do not wish to be under- 
stood that the nominees of the order were generally elected; on 
the contrary, there were few politicians who could afford to go 
upon record as the candidates of, or who were acceptable to, the 
order, which pursued its negative policy, using its influence 
against the candidate with a bad political record, leaving his op- 
ponents to scramble for office among themselves; and, in this 
regard, it is doing the organization but simple justice to state 
that the Protestant candidate whose political record was bad 
fared no better than a Papist of the same stripe. The result, 
however, was undeniably creditable both to the order and to 
politics generally, and undoubtedly served to elevate the stand- 
ard of the latter. At this time the organization had little or no 
following in the South, and as the Democratic party in the North 
was too closely affiliated with the Papist vote, the result was 
that the majority of the nominees of the association were nomi- 
nally Republican, Prohibition, or Populist, although numberless 
instances might be cited where worthy Democrats were singled out 
of a slate that was unworthy as a whole, and elected to offices of 
trust by the enormous majorities which the A. P. A. vote gave. 

Although between the years 1890 and 1893, the initiated mem- 
bership of the order never exceeded 70,000, and was scattered 
but sparsely through less than twenty states, it was a period of 
undoubted health and usefulness from the fact that affiliation 
with the order was rather a disadvantage than an advantage, as it 
attracted to its ranks the disinterested almost exclusively. The 
year 1893, however, showed such remarkable success for the order 
in the political field that the conditions changed and the ambi- 
tious politician suddenly awoke to the realization that baptism in 
A. P. A. water was attended with pleasant and profitable political 
consequences. Of these the earnest were, for the greater part, 
accepted ; the unworthy were rejected to a large extent, but many 
found their way into the order through the carelessness of in- 
vestigating committees. 
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In the two years that foliowed, the order planted itself firmly 
in every State and Territory in the Union and was instrumental 
in overturning the entire political machinery in New York, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
and Iowa, and of California, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
Washington, and Oregon, in part. With these victories com- 
menced a general policy of active aggression and the nega 
tive tactics of the organization were practically abandoned. 
This, in my opinion, was a departure fraught with much 
danger, involving, as it necessarily must, entangling alliances 
with parties and political rings, and tending to destroy that 
political independence, without which the order must inevi- 
tably gravitate into the arms of one or other of the old 
parties and become absorbed. Fortunately the change brought 
its own rebuke, with sufficient force to demonstrate the 
danger of the departure as a general policy, a rebuke which the 
ingratitude of the old parties was mainly instrumental in admin- 
istering. Party candidates, elected almost entirely through the 
efforts of the order, in many cases either repudiated their pledges 
or evaded them, and the experience, although bitter, was a most 
salutary one to the organization, which has wisely learned to dis- 
trust the pledges of those who do not possess the moral courage 
to make them openly or before the altars of the order. 

The opening of the Fifty-fourth Congress demonstrated the 
power of the Organization in the political field as no event had 
previously done. Nearly one hundred members of the House of 
Representatives were elected to office, pledged to support the 
platform of the order, either as a whole or in part, while several 
members of the Senate were elected under similar conditions. It 
would be as unfair asit is untrue to assert that the great majority 
of these were honestly the friends of the American Protective 
Association or imbued with the principles of the organization. 
On the contrary, I am bound to admit, even although their sub- 
sequent conduct had not plainly revealed the fact, that many ac- 
cepted A. P. A. principles as a means to the end of obtaining A. 
P. A. votes, and lost no time in repudiating the principles when 
their political interests suggested the repudiation. I am bound 
also to admit that, excepting a score or so of the members of the 
order, who now occupy seats in Congress, the representatives 
of that organization in that body are among the weakest and 
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least reliable members of the order. While I do not impugn the 
personal honor of these, their political good faith is certainly 
open to question, nor could any other result be expected when 
the governing conditions are examined. Inno instance was a 
representative elected as an A. P. A. He was placed in office as 
a member of one or other of the existent political parties. Hence, 
he primarily was a member of the political party with which he 
was affiliated, and only secondarily a member of the organization, 
whose platform was considered injudicious even if not politically 
pernicious by all parties who were compelled to cater, more or 
less, to the ‘‘Catholic vote.” Thus he stood in the position of a 
man with two masters, the one promising material, the other 
moral, rewards, the one threatening material, the other moral, 
punishments. While it is eminently to the credit of those who 
have maintained their obligations to the order entire, it must be 
confessed that the laxity of some of the political committees of 
the order, and the strong spirit of partyism which has prevailed 
in some sections, are to blame that all our representatives in the 
national Legislature are not primarily and entirely members of 
our order both nominally and practically. The aphorism that 
half a loaf is better than no bread has exercised a most pernicious 
and enervating influence upon the organization in many sections, 
pernicious because it has paved the way for compromises with 
those acts of the old parties which the order was organized most 
strenuously to resist ; and enervating because it leads to the sug- 
gestion that the least of two evils is in itself good. 

It should have been the unfaltering policy of all the political 
heads and boards of the association to maintain the position of 
endorsing no political candidate who was unprepared to pledge 
himself openly to the principles of the order, and, as an alterna- 
tive, to place an independent candidate in the field, even in the 
face of inevitable defeat—defeat under such conditions being 
infinitely preferable to a victory so questionable, and involving 
such serious consequences to the order as in many cases it has. 

While such mistakes perpetuated would have inevitably 
brought the career of the association to a sudden and inglorious 
close, they have more than served the purpose of awakening its 
membership to a realization of the extreme danger of a policy of 
compromise, in which the A. P. A. was so dominant before and 
so insignificant after election. 
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Except in a few sections where, from strong party affection, 
or other causes less honorable, party considerations have practi- 
cally converted the order into party rings, the members of the 
organization have set their faces against such combinations, and, 
although a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat or Republican who is a 
stronger partisan than he is an A. P. A. may be found here and 
there in the order, the fact is due to one of two reasons: he 
either receives, or expects to receive, pecuniary equivalents for 
his loyalty, or else is in the order for the mere purpose of destroy- 
ing it. 

Much has been written of late regarding the action of the 
National Advisory Board of the order and the postulants for the 
Presidency of the United States, which has tended to mislead the 
public and to create the impression, even among some of the 
members of the order, that the supreme body had set itself up 
as the guardian of and dictator to the membership at large. 
Many of tbe daily newspapers have even asserted thut the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Advisory Board had issued a mandate for 
the slaughter of McKinley in the interest of Reed and Morton or 
Platt. Even were it true that the committee possessed such 
power, it is not the less true that any administration of the A. 
P. A., or any officer or board thereof, who were so imprudent 
as to issue a mandate or advisory circular advocating the sup- 
port of any Presidential nominee who had not previously and 
uncompromisingly subscribed to the principles of the American 
Protective Association would find themselves in the position 
of a government without a people. Bradley and Linton are 
the only candidates who are to be considered as entirely 
‘unobjectionable to the order, but the utmost that the Na- 
tional Advisory or any other board or officer has the power to 
do is to advise, and even this advisory power is subject to the 
approval of the Supreme Council in session. The A. P. A. isa 
government of the people pure and simple, a government wherein 
the officers and boards are the mere servants and executors of 
the mandates of their electors, and the agents of political aspir- 
ants and party rings will save themselves countless money and 
much time who early realize the fact that no one member of the 
organization can deliver to any candidate more than one vote— 
his own—no matter whether he be private or officer, the chief of 
a board, or the Supreme President himself. The constitution 
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was framed to keep the order free from those evils which have 
made the old parties insufferable ; the moment this safeguard is 
broken down and the power is placed in the hands of any one 
man to deliver the votes of the order to any one person, party, 
or interest, the dissolution of the organization will have com- 
menced. 

The American Protective Association is the strongest and 
purest political force that the Western world ever knew. It grew 
from the parent stem of pure motives and patriotism. I have 
taken pains to point out its weaknesses and have dwelt but 
briefly upon its many merits. It is intensely human and, there- 
fore, very imperfect, yet imperfect as it is there is nothing like 
it in the world. It holds the political balance of power in the 
United States, with its membership of nearly 2,500,000 persons, 
who influence at least 4,000,000 votes. 

Finally it should not be forgotten that ninety-five per cent. 
of the members of the order are Americans first, A. P. A.’s 
next, and elements of party last of all ; and that, should the old 
parties refuse to publicly recognize and endorse the essential 
principles of the order, an independent Presidential candidate is 
not only a possibility but an absolute certainty, even though such 
a course should lead to the defeat of the dominant political party 
and the organization itself. 


W. J. H. Traynor. 
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HOW TO ARREST THE INCREASE OF HOMICIDES 
IN AMERICA. 


BY THE HON. I. C. PARKER, JUDGE OF THE U. 8. DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS. 


Ir must be conceded that we are in a peculiar condition in 
this nation to-day—in such a condition that, in my judgment, 
one of the greatest problems which have ever presented them- 
selves to the minds of the people is confronting us. That 
problem is whether crime, and especially crime which destroys 
innocent human life, shall be triumphant ; whether the man of 
blood, the man of vicious disposition, the man who destroys 
human life, shall be the despotic ruler, or whether the law of the 
land shall exert its peaceful sway, and by its protecting power 
secure all men in their lives under their own roof-tree or 
wherever they may be. It is a great problem. It is one which is 
exciting the interest of all good men in the land. We find the 
great educators of the people, the newspapers of the country, 
have discovered the evil and are agitating the method of finding 
aremedy. We find the matter discussed in the law journals of 
the nation, in the lectures of judges, in statements by professors 
of colleges, and we find it presented in the most forcible wav 
from the pulpits of the land. 

When we go to facts, we find that during the last six years 
there have been 43,902 homicides in the’ United States, an aver- 
age of 7,317 per year. In the same time there have been 723 
legal executions and 1,118 lynchings. These startling figures 
show that crime is rapidly increasing instead of diminishing. 
In the last year 10,500 persons were killed, or at the rate of 875 
per month, whereas in 1890 there were only 4,290, or less than 
haif as many as in 1895, This bloody record shows a fearful 
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increase of the crime which destroys human life. We are all 
alike anxious for a remedy, but before we can obtain one we 
must know the cause. We can easily recognize that the greatest 
evil of any civilized age is confronting us, not only in the shape 
of crimes committed by individuals, but also of crimes com- 
mitted by masses of men who are endeavoring by bloody and 
improper means to seek a remedy—I mean those who band them- 
selves together as mobs to seek that protection which they fail to 


obtain under the forms of law. 


What are the causes of this fearful condition ? It can 
not be because either in the states or nation we have a defective 
system of laws, because almost every violation of a human right 
which is serious in its nature is declared a crime and is punished 
by the laws of the states or the nation: In fact, it may be said 
that we have the most magnificent system of laws defining 
crimes, 

Judge Elliot Anthony, President of the Illinois State Bar 
Association, at its Eighteenth Annual Meeting, held January 24, 
1895, at Springfield, Ill., when speaking along this line, said : 

“There is no subject at the present time before the American people of 
such transcendent importance as that of the administration of the criminal 
law. It is asa general rule the least studied and the least understood by 
our judges of any branches of the law. Many, up to the time of their 
accession to the bench, never tried a criminal case in a court of record, and, 
consequently, they have no appreciation whatever of the fine points of the 
law or what is required by the Supreme Court to sustain a verdict in a case 
when it has once been obtained, and, what is worse, they do not study to 
master the subject. 

“*Our methods of criminal procedure are vicious, and our criminal prac- 
tice still worse. 

“The rights of the defendant are regarded as supreme, while those of 
the public are almost entirely disregarded and ignored. . . . 

“ The history of crime is interwoven to a greater or less extent with 
every government, and will always be the most momentous question with 
which the human race has to deal. It is the great problem of civilization. 

“He who has not thought upon it has thought little about humanity, 
and he who has not paid some attention to the criminal law of his country 
has not received a liberal education. 

“Tt ought to be administered with intelligence and enlightenment, but 
itis not. The great effort seems to be to involve every investigation of 
crime in a network of subtleties, artificial distinctions, and downright quib- 
bles, shut out ali the incriminating evidence possible, then decide the case 
on some technicality. 

“ There is dissatisfaction everywhere throughout the country in regard 
to the methods adopted and the course pursued by our courts in dealing 
with the violators of the law, and it is but little wonder that the people in 
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some of the oldest portions of the Republic have at times become exasper- 


ated at the trifling and juggling which are allowed, and have wreaked sum- 


mary vengeance on thugs and assassins, to the disgrace of civilization and 
the age in which we live. 

‘Public rights seem to be held in much lower estimation than private 
rights, and as between the living and the dead there is no equality what- 
ever.” 


The truth about it is, for some reason or another, and the 
reason to my mind is manifest, the administration of the law 
affecting the civil rights of the citizen, his property rights grow- 
ing out of controversies between man and man upon contracts, 
has come to be regarded as of much more importance than the 
enforcement of the law- which protects the life of the citizen. All 
can notice that. The criminal law and its administration has 
rather fallen into disgrace. That is especially true of the large 
cities of the country. All must agree it is more important to 
protect a man’s life than it is his property. If the man’s life is 
destroyed, if the assassin fires into his house and takes away his life, 
is that not a greater deprivation than to deprive him of his horse 
or his cow, or even of all the other property which he possesses ? 
Now, why is this the case ? It is largely because of the corrupt 
methods resorted to to defeat the law’s administration, and 
because courts of justice look to the shadow in the shape of 
technicalities rather than to the substance in the shape of crime. 

In 1889 David Dudley Field, in addressing the American 
Bar Association, of which he was the president, said : 


““We are a boastful people ; we make no end of saying what great things 
we have done and are doing; and yet, behind these brilliant shows, there 
stands a spectre of halting justice, such as is to be seen in no other part of 
Christendom. So far as I am aware, there is no other country calling itself 
civilized, where it is so difficult to convict and punish a criminal, and where 
it takes so many years to get a final decision between man and man. Truly 
we may say that justice passes through the land on leaden sandals. 

“The judges of the Supreme Court have it in their power to establish by 
their decisions such a body of criminal law as they see fit. They are ham- 
pered very little by statutes and none whatever in regard to the determina- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of the accused. To build up and establish an 
arbitrary system of rules and regulations is not the true object and aim of 
an enlightened judiciary. 

“What society demands and common sense demands is this: If a manis 
charged with a crime, then the question should be, is he innocent or guilty? 
not did the judge err when he told the jury that they must be ‘ satisfied’ of 
the guilt of the accused, instead of ‘ believe’ him guilty, after a full consid- 
eration of all the evidence.” 
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Now, the condition is so serious—and it is growing moreso all 
the time—that there must be some remedy. It is true that the 
people may live under the government of one party or the other ; 
they may live whether we have asingie or double monetary stand- 
ard ; they may live with a high tariff, or low tariff, or no tariff at 
all ; but they cannot live and prosper with crime in the ascend- 
ant, and with the man of crime as the despotic ruler. The 
country cannot survive a demoralized people swayed and domi- 
nated by the man of crime. Its people must have some way by 
which they can secure the blessings, in the shape of protection to 
life and property, arising alone from the entire supremacy of the 
civil law of the land. This can be obtained only in the 
courts of the country where a full, fair, impartial, and rapid 
vindication of the law by the honest people of the land can 
be had. 

The cause of this condition springs in part from a morbid, 
diseased public sentiment, which begets undue sympathy for 
the criminal, and has none whatever for his murdered victim. 
It grows out of the indifference of the people to the enforcement 
of the criminal law. It arises from corrupt verdicts begotten by 
frauds and perjuries. It arises from the undue exercise of in- 
fluence, either monetary, social, or otherwise, so that juries are 
carried away from the line of duty. It is often brought into ex- 
istence by the indifference and negligence of trial courts, for it 
cannot be said that courts have done their duty when so many 
murderers escape. To the dereliction of appellate courts this 
relic of barbarism, the mob, can be largely attributed. To their 
action, as arule, may we look for the source of this revolting 
method of undertaking to secure protection. In fact, the great- 
est cause of the increase of crime is the action of the appellate 
courts, which very largely exist in order to consider and act on 
alleged flaws in the records of the trial tribunals. They make 
most strenuous efforts, as a rule, to see not when they can 
affirm but when they can reverse a case. Their conduct encour- 
ages the legal practice that is altogether in the interest of the 

man of crime. 

Some attribute this condition to the jury system, and they 
therefore advocate its abolition. This, in my judgment, is not 
a correct conclusion. I would not abate one jot or tittle of the 
importance and dignity of this great right of trial by jury, for it 
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is a cherished right which is guaranteed to us by the constitu- 
tion and Jaws of the land. It is an historical and essential part 
of the free institutions of this country. It is the very bulwark 
of liberty in thisland. It naturally springs out of our institu- 
tions. It tends to support and perpetuate them. It teaches 
love of liberty regulated by law. It teaches a reverence for and 
obedience to the constitution and laws. It is the source of our 
greatest peace and the foundation of our hopes for the future. 
The jury represent the great majesty of the people, the mighty 
power of the law. But to do this they must by their action 
speak with the voice of truth. To do this they must be guided 
by courts honest and brave enough to stand by the law and its 
enforcement. When the juries are thus guided, in a majority of 
cases they render that justice which is the great standing pillar 
of civil society. They teach an object lesson of the most im- 
portant character to the bad, the vicious, and the criminal. They 
give these to understand that they have the power of the law and 
its enforcement to overcome if they commit crime. To the good 
and peaceable and law-abiding they teach that they can depend 
upon the law for protection and security. ° 

It is manifest that appellate courts can know nothing of 
the real trial as it did occur, yet they are not deterred from 
granting new trials and practically co-operating with unscrupulous 
attorneys for the escape of men guilty of the most wicked mur- 
ders. Appellate courts too frequently seem to think that superior 
knowledge of the law is shown not by affirming the action of the 
trial court, but by standing in antagonism to it, and by criti- 
cising its action. It is like the case of the bold, open critic, who 
frequently gets credit for superior knowledge by the audacity of 
his criticism, when in fact he knows nothing of the subject. 
Appellate courts are very often made up of men wanting in 
knowledge of the most elementary principles of the criminal law, 
for they have never either studied or practiced it. With this 
want of knowledge of the very law they are seeking to administer, 
they try the case, not on its merits to determine the guilt or 
innocence of the man, but they try it by some technical rule 
which has really no relation to the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. 

If we are to seek protection under the law against crime we 
must fully endorse the sentiment expressed by Mr. Justice 
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Brewer, made recently in a speech by him before the American 
Bar Association, where he said: 

“T say it with reluctance, but the truth is, you may trust the jury to do 
justice to the accused with more safety than you can the appellate court to 
secure protection to the public by the speedy punishment of a criminal.” 

The action of appellate courts upon cases where crimes have 
been committed is, in my judgment, of all others the most fruit- 
ful cause of the increase of crime. It it is not so much the 
severity of punishment as it is its certainty which is effective. 
Let capture be sure and punishment certain, and crime is in a 
measure destroyed. 

What, then, is the remedy ? How can we correct this condi- 
tion of blood? It must be corrected, for if not the man of 
crime will soon be in the ascendant. ‘To correct this awful con- 
dition the press of the nation must exert its power, the courts 
and statesmen and the pulpit must all combine to build upa 
strong, active, aggressive, public sentiment favoring the supremacy 
under all circumstances of the law, its vigorous and speedy ad- 
ministration, with a view to ascertaining guilt or innocence, and 
punishing the one tainted with guilt, and protecting the one who 
is innocent. The rights affected by the man of crime being the 
most important and the most sacred of all others, this issue of 
protection to life should be paramount to all other issues, should 
be the chief one of the hour. A plank should be placed in the 
platform of the great national parties speaking in unmistakable 
tones in favor of the vigorous enforcement of the law, the sup- 
pression of crime, and the extinction of the mob—this disgrace 
of our Christianity and our civilization. The people should be 
awakened, and the drawn sword of justice should be in the hands 
of every honest citizen whether called to the jury box or only 
exerting an influence for peace, law, and order as a citizen. 

To destroy the greatest of all promoters of crime, I would re- 
model the appellate court system. I would organizein the states 
and in the nation courts of criminal appeals, made up of judges 
learned in the criminal law, and governed by a desire for its 
speedy and vigorous enforcement. I would have sent to these 
courts a full record of the trial, and they should be compelled to 
pass upon the case as soon as possible, according to its merits, 
and ascertain the guilt or innocence of the accused from the truth 
and the law of the case manifest on the record. I would brush 
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aside all technicalities that did not affect the guilt or innccence 
of the accused. I would not permit them to act ona partial 
record, or on any technical pleas concocted by cunning minds. 
I would provide by law against the reversal of cases unless upon 
their merits innocence was manifest. The guilt or innocence of 
the party should be the guide. I would require prompt action 
on the part of these courts. By the establishment of courts of 
this kind public confidence, in a great measure lost at the present 
time, would be restored, and the people would again be taught to 
depend upon legal protection against crime, and in this way a 
vigorous support to the courts and juries would be given by the 
masses of the people looking toward the law’s vindication. 

The necessity for a court of criminal appeals for the United 
States is, in my judgment, of the most urgent character. Ac- 
cording to the Attorney-General’s report, last year there were 
convicted of crimes in the United States 15,430 persons. The 
crimes mostly affected liberty, but a good many affected life. 

Of course, the party convicted should have the right in every 
case or having his case reviewed upon writ of error. ‘The oppor- 
tunity for reviews should be made easy for him ; even in cases 
where he could not pay the expense, the privilege should be given 
him at the cost of the government; but the review should take 
place at once, and when it comes to be passed upon it should be 
upon its merits. I would give every man the right to have his 
case before this court of criminal appeals, but at the same time I 
would guard the right so as to make it entirely effective to secure 
the most vigorous enforcement of the law, and at the same time 
protect the innocence of the accused. 

My judgment is that, if the people will turn their attention to 
this gravest of all questions and build up a public sentiment 
which will secure a vigorous and pure administration of the law 
in the trial courts, and then see to it that their law makers pro- 
vide for the establishment of these courts of criminal appeals 
where cases can be passed upon by men who are entirely con- 
versant with the criminal law of the land, crime in a large 
measure will decrease, and mobs will be entirely destroyed ; for I 
believe it to be a cardinal truth that where the law is properly 
enforced, the people are more than willing to look to the law for 
security than to any method which is in violation of the law. 

I. C. PARKER. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR SILVER. 


BY DR. OTTO ARENDT, EDITOR DRUTCHES WOCHENBLATT, MEM- 
BER OF THE PRUSSIAN HOUSE OF DEPUTIES AND OF THE 
GERMAN SILVER COMMISSION OF 1894. 


A Tarrty YeArRs’ War, or very nearly, has been waged over 
the equal monetary rights of silver and gold—a war as fatal in its 
consequences as the religious war of the seventeenth century. It 
was at the first monetary conference at Paris in 1867 that the 
theory of the single gold standard won its first and decisive 
victory. If to-day, after thirty years, we look back on those dis- 
cussions, we see that all the suppositions then made in this 
respect were erroneous. The first and foremost object was to 
attain unity of standard through the gold standard; instead of 
this, the result has been that the world suffers from differences 
in money value such as never existed before. The principle that 
a fixed ratio of values between the two precious metals is possible 
was condemned ; yet after thirty years the British House of 
Commons unanimously declares that the government should do 
everything in its power to obtain and secure a fixed ratio between 
the two precious metals. 

If the nations could live the past thirty years over again, with 
the experience gained since, there is no doubt that the luckless 
experiment of imitating the English gold standard would not be 
repeated, but on the contrary each nation would strive to 
strengthen the double standard of the Latin Monetary Union, 
which secured to the world’s commerce the stability of the ratio 
of values and the most stable value of money conceivable, amid 
the greatest fluctuations in the production. It certainly does 
not speak well for the gold standard that everybody now regrets 
that the warning voices ofa Wolowski and a Seyd, thirty years 
ago, were not heard, which predicted the grave economic crisis 
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as the consequence of the confusion in regard to the money 
standard. 

The whole conflict of opinions at that time consisted in this, that 
in the opinion of one school, the French double standard maintained 
itself so long as the market price of the precious metals corre- 
sponded to it, while in the opinion of the other school, the mar- 
ket price of the precious metals corresponded to the French double 
standard so long as that standard was in operation. In this case, 
too, the facts have brought the proof. If there ever was a fact 
irrefutably demonstrated it is this, that the depreciation of silver 
was the consequence of the change in monetary laws. This can 
no longer be seriously questioned after witnessing the conse- 
quences of the closure of the Indian mints. The evils of the silver 
depreciation are everywhere recognized, and even in non-bimet- 
allist circles the impression prevails which Prince Bismarck on 
one occasion voiced in private conversation : *‘ We have got into 
a swamp with our gold standard, and we don’t know how to get 
out.” The worst is that we are getting deeper and deeper into 
the swamp and that it is becoming harder and harder to get out. 

If at the Paris Monetary Conference of 1881 theory had not 
been thrust to the front, the solution would have been easy. I 
then vainly urged on the late Dana Horton and Henri Cernuschi 
that we ought to be content with what was then attainable. In- 
stead of this, the United States, by their perverse monetary 
policy, made it easier for the European gold powers to maintain 
the gold standard. 

When I first joined in the battle of the standards, in 1880, I 
tried to show that the international double standard does not 
presuppose the participation of England, but that on the con- 
trary it would be more advantageous for Germany, France, and 
the United States if they adopted bimetallism without England. 
Either a fixed parity between silver and gold would then be 
attained, and then England would have no advantage ; or gold 
would remain at a premium, and then England would be the 
land of the highest money value, to which eve); one would be 
anxious to sell and from which no one would willingly buy. Her 
economic decline would thus be inevitable. 

About 1885 I secured the acceptance of this view, which I 
still regard as correct. For ten years the German bimetallist 
party strove, unfortunately without success, to realize the pro- 
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gramme: Bimetallism without England, in connection with the 
Latin Monetary Union and the United States. If in 1895 we 
decided to recognize the participation of England as an indispen- 
sable prerequisite to the adoption of the double standard by Ger- 
many, it was not because our monetary views had undergone a 
change, but because we recognized that we made no headway 
with our former programme. If the silver price had declined 
still more, or if, the decrease in the gold production, down to 
about 1885, had continued still farther, the maintenance of the 
gold standard would have been impossible. But the gold pro- 
duction unexpectedly increased, and the silver price rose, so 
that the situation became more endurable, especially for com- 
merce and industry. A respite was thus created for the gold 
standard. 

How long the gold production will maintain its present fig- 
ure, no one can tell. I believe with Suess that “‘ the greater the 
production, the sooner will the end be reached.” In the same 
way, the movement of the silver price defies prediction. No one 
can tell whether silver four weeks hence will be quoted at 26 
pence, 31 pence or 36 pence. Every fluctuation of the silver 
price intensifies the disturbances due to the gold standard. If 
the silver price is rather stable, or even slowly rising, as happens 
to be the case at this moment, certain circies feel a degree of re- 
assurance. People think they can plod along under such con- 
ditions, until a sudden and great fluctuation once more shows 
the untenable character of the present situation. 

That a universal gold standard might be introduced is con- 
ceivable. But that it is practically impossible to obtain the gold 
necessary for that purpose, is to-day admitted by the most in- 
veterate gold men. Accordingly the typical gold man of to-day 
always demands the gold standard only for his country. In Lon- 
don the saying is that England must adhere to the gold standard, 
but that it is very much to be desired that the rest of 
the world should adopt bimetallism. But the gold standard 
man of Germany wishes to have his country in agreement 
with England on the money standard. Austria-Hungary 
does not wish to depart from the German standard, nor Ru- 
mania from that of Austria-Hungary ; and thus the present state 
of affairs necessarily leads to the extension of the gold standard, 
which is everywhere recognized as dangerous and impossible. 
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One land after the other makes abortive attempts to introduce 
the gold standard, and lapses into fiat money. This is no longer 
the exceptional condition in the case of ruined finances, but it is 
the rule with all debtor countries. The attempts made in Ras- 
sia and Austria-Hungary to introduce the gold standard will lead 
to no other result than that obtained in Italy ; the gold has to be 
locked up or it will flow out of the country ; and the first un- 
toward event causes the reappearance of the gold premium, higher 
than ever. If the United States has thus far escaped fiat money, 
it is solely owing to the increase of the gold production. On 
this increase in fact depends the very possibility of the existence 
of the gold standard. The bad news from the Transvaal and 
from West Australia are more decisive than all declarations of 
British Ministers. If a crash is imminent in West Australia, as 
would appear from the reports of Mining Councilor Schmeisser, 
if it is true that in the Transvaal the climax of the gold produc- 
tion has already been passed, if the wealth of Colorado is des- 
tined to be quickly exhausted by American energy—then it will 
not be long before all talk ofa gold standard will subside ; and 
that point may be reached in a few years. 

Now, the question is, whether the great revolution which, in 
that event, is bound to occur may not be forestalled by common 
measures adopted by the nations for the rehabilitation of silver. 
On this question we have been at work during a quarter of a 
century. The people of the United States were the first to under- 
stand it and to favor international bimetallism. And yet, in my 
opinion, it is mainly the fault of the United States that bimetal- 
lism has not yet been brought about. The Americans ignored the 

-great fundamental laws of circulation in trying to save silver by 
the experiments of the Bland and Sherman laws. What silver 
wanted was not the demand, for that is wnlimited. Silver has 
has never yet lacked purchasers. What has been lacking since 
the abolition of the double standard is the fixed place of ex- 
change between silver and gold, which can only be created by 
unlimited demand for both precious metals at a fixed ratio of 
values. Hence, limited coinage or limited purchases, such as 
were made in the United States from 1878 to 1894, are alto- 
gether inadequate. They wrought harm to the bimetallist cause, 
because their failure was exploited by the gold party, and because 
they stimulated the silver production. Had the United States 
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declined every compromise and solely aimed at international 
bimetallism, the silver depreciation and the scarcity of gold 
would have been more severe in Europe, and a transition to bi- 
metallism would long ago have been found. 

If it is now desired to perpetuate the gold standard in Europe, 
let the government at Washington adopt free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 1:16. At present, after the closure of the Indian 
mints, this step could not possibly have any other result than to 
make the American standard a silver standard. The price of 
silver of course would rise, but not to 59 pence and not perma- 
nently. ‘I'he United States would have a standard not materi- 
ally different from that of Mexico. All the disadvantages and 
all the advantages of a fluctuating and depreciated money stand- 
ard would follow. Gold monometallism would be replaced by 
silver monometallism ; the double standard would become nom- 
inal. No bimetallist can approve of this. Free coinage of silver 
in the United States would result in harm to Europe no doubt, 
but also in advantage. Perhaps the harm would predominate ; 
but one thing is certain: the absorption of the American gold, 
the continual supplies coming from the American gold produc- 
tion, would for a long time to come relieve the European powers 
of all anxiety for their gold standard. The monetary anarchy 
would thus be perpetuated for a space of time beyond estimation. 
Only by insisting in all countries in an unequivocal manner on 
the international solution of the currency question, can interna- 
tional bimetallism be attained. ‘‘ No more experiments!” is 
therefore the only appeal which the European bimetallists address 
to those of America; no silver purchases, no silver coinage, 

_otherwise than on the basis of international agreement ; and no 
more abortive attempts to bring them about. 

It is my conviction that the bimetallists can easily refute all 
the arguments of the gold party that relate to principle. But 
there is one argument,that they can not refute, and for this the 
gold party owes thanks to the unskilful monetary diplomacy of 
America. Whenever we bimetallists of Europe allude to inter- 
national currency negotiations, we are driven from the field by a 
reference to the comedy of questions at the last monetary confer- 
ence at Brussels in 1892; and in its criticisms of that conference 
the gold party is right. At a time inopportune for Europe, © 
without any previous understanding with the leaders of the 
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bimetallist movement in Europe, without any programme, nay 
even without any real directorship, the United States called this 
monetary conference. I was in Brussels at the time and talked 
with the American delegates. Some of them were Republicans, 
some Democrats. The Republicans said: ‘‘ We can do nothing, 
for although we still control the government, the Democrats have 
carried the elections.” The Democrats said: ‘‘ We can do noth- 
ing either, for the Republicans are still in power.” Now of 
course a monetary conference has a practical meaning and pur- 
pose only if practical proposals are brought forward. No such 
proposals were made by the Americans; on the contrary they 
left it to chance to have any proposals made. Thus some 
speeches were delivered for and against the gold standard, a num- 
ber of dinners were given, and then the delegates departed, having 
succeeded in thoroughly discrediting monetary conferences. 
Balfour’s declaration, that monetary conferences are of evil unless 
governments have come to an understanding beforehand, is illus- 
trated by the events just described. 

What, then, is the prospect of arriving at such an understand- 
ing? Worse than ever—or better than ever, according as you 
manage it. 

The prospect is worse than ever if the cry is, All or nothing ! 
Bimetallism in its fulness can be obtained in Europe only by 
including England ; and England can not be induced to give up 
the gold steudard within a measurable time—say, until the 
changed conditions of the precious metal production begin to 
be felt. In Germany everybody recognizes that the German 
empire must keep pace with England—that is to say, not go 
farther. 

On the other hand, the chances of bimetallism are better than 
ever, if what is attainable can be recognized and measures taken 
to reach it gradually. 

All European countries are agreed that the raising and fix- 
ing of the value of silver are in harmony with important economic 
interests. No country will refuse to co-operate in this. Is it 
possible on this restricted basis to overcome the prejudice against 
silver ? 

The United States alone can not establish the double stand- 
ard by adopting free coinage ; they would shift over to the silver 
standard, and we should vainly wait for a stable ratio of values. 
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But if the nations in common create an unlimited demand for 
silver at a fixed gold price, and in this way create a fixed ratio, 
then the United States, as well as other countries, may open 
their mints to silver; and then that which to-day is unattainable 
by compulsion will be done voluntarily : silver will again be 
coined. A constant interchange of opinions is going on among 
European bimetallists in order to work out the details of such a 
procedure. Assoonas the programme is agreed on, which is to 
be done at a conference soon to be held in Brussels, it will be 
the task of practical politics to submit the programme to a mone- 
tary conference. 

Meantime we are content to let the peculiar European, and 
in particular the German, gold standard press do most of the 
talking. They are the same journals and the same elements 
that erstwhile fought against a protective tariff in Germany. 
They are loud but powerless. In our parliaments we have a most 
decided majority, which hails with delight every rational inter- 
national regulation of the currency question, and in our govern- 
ment we have pronounced and well-informed bimetallists. The 
fury with which bimetallists are here attacked is downright 
comical. One of the favorite arguments is that we are bribed by 
the owners of American silver mines! Of course it is under- 
stood that all American politicians friendly to silver, and the 
bimetallists of all other countries, are also bribed by “‘ Nevada” 
(where no silver is found any longer). However low one may 
estimate these bribes, still the mine owners must spend on them 
considerably more than their mines pay them. At the same time 
the fact that we aim at international bimetallism is purposely 
passed over in silence. We are said to be grieved because we 
have not in Germany a radical silver party, such as you have. I 
think that the time of monetary polemics has passed. The dis- 
pute is no longer as to whether silver is to be restored to its 
function as world’s money, but merely how it is to be done. In 
regard to this ‘‘ How ?” we hope soon to send you detailed pro- 
posals across the Atlantic. Only please do not disturb our 
circles by silver experiments on your side! 

As in your country, so in Europe, the currency question is 
becoming more and more a political question. This on the one 
hand weakens the bimetallist position, inasmuch as the resistance 
is strengthened, but on the other hand it forms the basis of our 
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power in the parliaments of the various countries, especially in 
England. The English Cabinet overcame the difficulties this 
time by a sort of strategy, but that manceuvre will not always 
succeed, and for that reason the Cabinet of,St. James’s has to use 
every means to get out of the blind alley. In the Cabinet both 
the parties on the currency are represented; in the House of 
Commons the bimetallists have the majority in the very party 
now in power. Balfour succeeded for the present in inducing 
the bimetallists to tone down their resolution, in return for the 
promise that the Cabinet would then stand united in favor of 
the resolution. The gold party was unable to oppose this reso- 
lution ; it was contented with the ministerial declaration that 
the English gold standard is not to be interfered with. But 
henceforth England is bound to this extent, that she must do 
everything in her power by international treaty to bring about a 
fixed ratio of values between silver and gold. 

This resolution of the English House of Commons charac- 
terizes the situation. The object to be attained now is to dring 
about bimetallism without naming it. 

Long struggles generally end without a radical solution. The 
struggle over the principles of currency will continue until finally 
the conviction gains practical acceptance that silver must have a 
fixed gold value. But when the price of silver no longer fluctu- 
ates, the reasons against its coinage disappear. The fluctuations 
in the value of silver may then be obviated by unlimited coinage of 
silver at a fixed ratio. It may, however, be possible also to facili- 
tate the resumption of silver coinage, by measures securing a 
fixed value of silver. The latter way is perhaps circuitous, but 
yet it is at present the feasible way. ‘The European bimet- 
allists hope by this circuitous route to arrive at the goal more 
quickly than by the direct route. We are laboring for the same 
end on both sides of the Atlantic: for the termination of the 
monetary anarchy, for the international regulation of the cur- 
rency question, the only method suitable to modern commerce. 
We are convinced that the aim will be all the more quickly at- 
tained if the bimetallists of all countries proceed in unison, as 
they are now doing, thanks to the conference held at Paris in 
December, 1895. 

Otto ARENDT. 
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ENGLAND'S COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


BY THE HON. HANNIS TAYLOR, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO 
SPAIN. 


AccorDING to the latest statistics the vast political aggregate 
known as the British Empire, whose territories are distributed 
through Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica and America, embraces 
within its limits 11,257,128 square miles, inhabited by a popula- 
tion estimated at 379,489,481. The merchant marine which 
maintains the intercommunicatidn between these widely scat- 
tered dominions and other nations consists of 11,536 vessels of an 
aggregate tonnage of 13,242,662, which is more than half of the 
entire tonnage of the world. As the focus of the ever-extending 
commerce thus carried on under one political system between men 
of every race and every clime, London has become a universal 
clearing-house, in which values are measured only by the standard 
of gold which the British Empire produces in greater quantities 
than any other power. Its production of that metal during the 
ten years from 1885 to 1894, both inclusive, was £101,742,000 
against £163,132,000 produced by all other nations combined. 
The total exports and imports of the Empire for the last fiscal 
year have been estimated at £1,173,250,000. The British col- 
onies, it is said, import but thirty per cent. of their requirements 
from foreign countries, while their exports to such countries do 
not exceed forty per cent. A mere list of the banks by which the 
financial and commercial affairs of this complex machine are 
facilitated is bewildering, while the amount of capital employed is 
enormous. The total settlements made through the London 
clearing-house during the year ending December 31, 1894, 
amounted to £6,337,000,000. In order to defend these vast and 
priceless interests England has been forced to become the first of 
sea-powers, her navy now consisting of 235 vessels (not including 
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162 torpedo boats and many stationary and sailing vessels) of a 
total tonnage of 515,307. All human affairs are so pervaded by. 
the influence of this great and growing aggregate that every prac- 
tical man charged with large responsibilities, be he merchant, 
manufacturer, financier, diplomat or statesman, is compelled to 
reckon continually with a force which confronts him on every 
hand. And yet comparatively few people have a clear and defi- 
nite idea either of the details of the process by which this great 
fabric was built up, or of the political system by which it is held 
together and governed. 

No great thing ever had a smaller beginning than the world- 
power whose heart beats at London. The history of its evolution 
is simply the history of the process through which the little 
Teutonic kingdom called ‘“‘ Wessex has grown into England, 
England into Great Britain, Great Britain into the United 
Kingdom, the United Kingdom into the British Empire,” a pro- 
cess which has been gradually unfolding itself during the four- 
teen centuries that have elapsed since the Teutonic conquest and 
settlement of Britain began. The history of that process breaks 
itself naturally into two broad divisions: the first embracing 
the making of England itself and the subsequent drawing to- 
gether by force of its authority of the whole of the British Isles 
under the legal title of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland (449-1801) ; the second embracing the acquisition of 
all the territories now possessed by the United Kingdom outside 
of the original group (1606-1896). The purpose of this paper 
will be to outline the growth of the English colonial system 
whose history begins with the voyages cf the Cabots along the 
American coast in 1497-98. By their discoveries was laid the 
foundation of England’s claim to the soil of the New World, 
actual possession of which was first taken under the charter 
granted to the Virginia Company in 1606. Preceded by the 
Spanish, French, Dutch, and Portuguese, the English was the 
last of the European nations to enter upon the work of coloniza- 
tion which has resulted in their present commercial supremacy. 

The marvellous success which the English have had since 
that time as a colonizing nation must be attributed to two traits 
inherent in the race itself; first, the daring spirit of adventure 
inherited from the Vikings, which has impelled English colonists 
to make new conquests in every clime; second, the power to 
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keep and govern all such acquisitions through the inevitable and 
involuntary reproduction in the new land of the political system 
of the old. When the Teutonic conquerors came from the main- 
land to subdue Britain, the work was done by small companies 
who, in obedience to race instincts, grouped themselves together 
in townships out of whose unions arose the larger aggregates 
finally bound up in the English kingdom. The power to subdue 
a new country, and then to build up a new state by this process 
of aggregation, constitutes the strength of the English nation as 
a colonizing nation. England’s first colonial difficulty grew out 
of the new theory of colonial rights which necessarily resulted 
from the difference in organization between the ancient and the 
modern state. Whena band of emigrants went forth from a city- 
commonwealth of ancient Greece, they left the old state or city 
behind them, and a new state at once arose wherever a new city 
was founded. A Greek colony thus formed was from its very 
nature independent of the mother state, although the tie of kin- 
ship might constitute a bond of perpetual alliance between them. 
But when, after the discovery of Columbus, bands of emi- 
grants went forth from modern states, organized not as cities but 
as nations, the new theory arose that, as the emigrant was still a 
member of the nation, he simply carried the old state along with 
him wherever he might make a new settlement. Thus it came 
to be understood that “‘ where Englishmen are there is England, 
where Frenchmen are there is France, and so the possessions of 
France in North America were called New France, and one group 
at least of the English possessions New England.” The supreme 
control of the mother state over the colony which necessarily re- 
sulted from this new conception was first asserted over the 
English colonies in America through the ordaining power of the 
king in council, for the reason that all rights and immunities as 
English subjects came to them through royal charters which, as 
between the colonists and the Crown, were irrevocable but not 
non-forfeitable contracts. Under such instruments the Ameri- 
can colonists were permitted by the English Crown to enjoy 
nearly every privilege of self-government, except the right to 
regulate their own trade, which was to be managed by the mother 
country for the benefit of the home trader. Upon these two an- 
tagonistic principles of local self-government and foreign control 
was founded England’s old colonial system as distinguished from 
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the new, under which Crown colonies are governed by adminis- 
trative methods without representative assemblies. A fatal con- 
flict between the antagonistic principles of the old colonial sys- 
tem arose when the English Parliament, which the American 
colonies regarded as little more than the legislative organ of the 
United Kingdom, assumed sovereignty over them, and attempted 
to tax them and legislate for them just as it did for the people of 
Kent and Middlesex. Ignoring the fact that the United King- 
dom had grown into an empire since their work of colonization 
had begun, the colonists rejected Burke’s theory that the Eng- 
lish Parliament had thus become endowed with an ‘imperial 
character, in which, as from ‘the throne of Heaven, she superin- 
tends all the several inferior legislations, and guides and controls 
them without annihilating any.” Out of the rejection of the 
theory of the omnipotence of an Imperial Parliament over self- 
governing communities beyond the four seas grew the War of 
the Revolution, and the severance of the group of colonies out of 
whose union has arisen the Federal Republic of the United 
States. But their secession had no effect whatever upon the 
theory of colonial rights which they rejected, so far as the 
mother state was concerned. The fact still remained that Eng- 
land had grown into an empire, and: by virtue of that fact, and 
not by virtue of any positive law whatever, the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom was endowed with the imperial character 
which Burke attributed to it. While the term ‘ British Em- 
pire,” often used for convenience in treaties, and ‘Imperial 
Parliament ” are purely conventional terms, the principle which 
they embody is the governing force which guides and controls 
the English colonial system as it now exists. 

All of the colonial possessions of the United Kingdom beyond 
the four seas, excepting such military and naval stations as 
Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus and Aden, constitute four great 
groups of territory inhabited chiefly or to a great extent by men 
of English blood, which may be enumerated as follows: the 
North American possessions ; the West Indian Islands, in con- 
nection with which may be considered the English possessions in 
Central and South America; the English possessions in South 
Africa, and the possessions in Australasia. And lasé and apart 
from these four groups must be considered the great dependency 
of India, where a completely foreign race is ruled by English 
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officials under administrative forms which constitute an exception 
to the English colonial system as it exists elsewhere. 

The vast expanse of territory known as Canada, which 
stretches from the northern boundary of the United States to 
the North Pole, embraces within its limits three groups of set- 
tlements : in the east, the maritime provinces of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador; in the centre, old Canada, comprising the present prov- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario ; in the west, British Columbia, the 
province of Manitoba, and the districts of Alberta, Athabasca, 
Assiniboia and Saskatchewan. The history of this aggregate 
really begins with the first permanent settlement made by the 
French, whose title rested upon the voyage of the Florentine 
navigator Verazzano, who, in 1524, coasted under the French 
flag from Florida to Cape Breton. To the vaguely defined region 
thus appropriated as “‘ La Nouvelle France,” Jacques Cartier 
came ten years later, taking possession of the mainland in the 
name of his king, and penetrating as far as the preseiit sites of 
Montreal and Quebec. Not, however, until 1608, was a regular 
settlement made of the province of Quebec. Then it was that 
Champlain landed at the site of the city of that name, which be- 
came the seat of the Récollet.and Jesuit missions, carried out 
under trying circumstances during the century and a half that 
followed that event. As early as 1713 Great Britain gained from 
France, under the treaty of Utrecht, Hudson Bay and Straits, 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, and from that time fairly began 
the struggle for colonial supremacy between France and England 
in the New World. For atime France was brilliantly success- 
ful. Early in the seventeenth century she seized the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, and a century later that of the Mississippi, 
and between the two she placed at points of the greatest strategic 
yalue a line of forts which were designed to protect from English 
intrusion that vast domain called New France, which stretches 
on the West of the Alleghanies from New Orleans to Quebec. 
But when the time for expansion came, the fact was revealed that 
the young giant of the Atlantic had only been bound with the 
thongs of Lilliput. When the English colonial system came in 
collision with the French colonial system, when the new self-goy- 
erning soldiery which had been reared in the southern counties 
and the New England townships went out together under the 
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lead of the mother country to do battle with a colonial power 
which had never been trained in self-reliance, it ‘was like a 
Titan overthrowing a cripple.” France’s dream of empire in the 
west was broken, she was forced to give up her priceless posses- 
sions and to retire from North America. By the Peace of Paris, 
signed in 1763, France, among other things, ceded Canada to 
Great Britain, who guaranteed to the French colonists the free 
exercise of their religion and equal civil and commercial privi- 
leges with British subjects, while “‘ the Quebec Act” of 1774 
secured to them the old French laws, including the custom of 
Paris. After the Declaration of Independence in 1776 many 
royalist refugees settled in what came to be known as Upper 
Canada, where they were joined by emigrants from the mother 
country. To these British settlers a government was given in 
1791 with an elective legislature, and at the same time the prov- 
ince of Upper Canada was severed from the older French Colony 
of Lower Canada. Not until 1822 was a proposal made for a 
legislative union between the two provinces, which was finally 
carried out in 1841, at which time the representatives of the 
people were given that control over the executive government 
which distinguishes responsible government in the mother coun- 
try. Such in brief was the colonial constitution of Old Canada 
down to the making of the existing federation under the act of 
1867. 

Twenty-seven years before the Florentine Verazzano laid the 
foundation of the French claim to Canada, the Venetian Cabot 
had discovered Newfoundland and Labrador in the name of Eng- 
land. After alongcontest for its possession France surrendered 
her claims to this maritime district to Great Britain in 1713, as 
heretofore stated. Not, however, until 1728 was acolony author- 
ized and a governor of Newfoundland appointed, and no perma- 
nent dwellings were permitted for many years thereafter. Not 
until 1832 was representative government granted, and in 1855 
for the first time a responsible one. The eastern portion of 
Labrador, settled by French Bretons in 1520, was nominally at- 
tached to Newfoundland in 1765, and formally united to it in 
1809. The three remaining maritime provinces of New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island were organized out 
of the region first named by the French Acadia, and afterwards 
called by the English Nova Scotia by reason of the fact that 
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) James I. in 1621 gave a charter to the country to Sir William 
Alexander, who took over a colony of Scotchmen. After having 
returned to the possession of France it was again ceded to Great 
Britain by the Peace of Paris, and in 1784 New Brunswick and 
Cape Breton were separated from Nova Scotia. In 1773 a local 
i government was granted to Prince Edward Island as a separate 
colony. Passing to the western group, we find that British 
Columbia had its origin in the settlement made in the forties by 
the Hudson Bay Company, which had a feeble existence down to 
the discovery of gold in 1858, when the province was made a 
Crown colony. Manitoba, formerly the Red River Settlement, 
was not organized as a distinct province until1870. Out of that 
vast unsettled district known as the Northwest Territories the 
Dominion government in 1882 carved the four districts already 
named for the convenience of settlers and for postal purposes. 
To hush internal dissensions between the united provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, arising out of conflicting local interests, 
race, and religion, and also to enable the provinces to present a 
united front in the event of invasion from the United States, 
which, in 1868, abrogated the Reciprocity Treaty made in 1853, 
the plan of confederation was brought forward which ripened 
into “‘ The British North American Act of 1867,” providing for 
a voluntary union of the whole of British North America under 
the name of the Dominion of Canada. To the student of the 
science of politics the structure of the federal constitution thus 
granted by the Imperial Parliament is rich in philosophic interest. 
So far as its federal character is concerned, its prototype was the 
Constitution of the United States, made nearly a century before, 
when the system of responsible cabinet government now existing 
in England was in eclipse. The President of the United States 
was for that reason no doubt modelled after George III., who not 
only reigned but governed; while, for alike reason, the Governor- 
General of Canada was made a vice-king after the more modern 
type represented by Queen Victoria. After this radical difference 
M in the structure of the executive power, which extends to provin- 
cial organization, has been taken into account, the likeness between 
thejtwo federal constitutions now moving on side by side is striking 
throughout. So far as local organization is concerned, the Cana- 
dian province answers in general terms to the American state, 
except that the former is more subordinate to the central power, 
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which holds a veto upon the acts of the provincial legislatures. 
The federal executive power is exercised by the Queen, acting 
through a Governor-General appointed by her, who is aided by a 
Privy Council, composed of twelve ministers and two members | 
without portfolios. The federal legislative power is vested in a 
Parliament, composed of a Senate, whose members are appointed 
for life by the Crown on the nomination of the ministry for the 
time being, and of a House of Commons, composed of elected 
members apportioned among the provinces according to population. 
The federal judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court, composed 
of a Chief Justice and five puisne judges, which holds three 
sessions a year at Ottawa. The only other Dominion court is the 
Court of Exchequer, consisting of a single judge, who may sit 
where he pleases. The fact, however, must be borne in mind 
that the ultimate judicial power which construes the Canadian 
Constitution so as to keep each department within its proper 
bounds is vested, not in the Canadian Supreme Court, but in the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which draws to London, 
in the last resort, all great questions of colonial law. The most re- 
markable feature of this federal colonial system is its legislative 
independence, which is so great as to permit it even to levy a pro- 
tective tariff against the mother country herself. The original 
confederation was formed in 1866 between the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. In 1870 
Manitoba, with the Northwest Territories, were admitted ; in 1871 
British Columbia, and in 1873 Prince Edward Island, Newfound- 
land alone now remaining as a separate colony. 

Of that vast group of islands called by Columbus the West 
Indies, Great Britain possesses Jamaica, Trinidad, the Bahamas, 
the Windward and the Leeward Isles, and not far away from 
these the Bermudas. Originally in the possession of Spain, the 
West Indies continued to be claimed by that power down to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century when the English, French, 
and Dutch began to make settlements into which they imported 
negroes from West Africa to work the plantations. Thus it was 
that, when war broke out between these powers in Europe, the 
conflict was extended to this island world, where bitter struggles 
often took place for the possession of sources of supply which 
yielded all of the tropical products. Not until 1810 did such 
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Britain, who afterwards restored many of the most valuable to 
their former owners. At that time slavery existed everywhere; and 
when it was abolished and the protective duties repealed, there was 
_ ageneral commercial collapse throughout the British West Indies. 
In those of theislandsin which England’s old colonial system pre- 
vails, local government is vested in representatives chosen by the 
people themselves, while in those in which the modern Crown 
colony exists administration is carried on by officials appointed 
in London. After two centuries of self-government on the old 
plan, Jamaica by its own consent given in December, 1866, became 
a Crown colony whose affairs are now administered by a governor 
and council who hold at the royal will and pleasure. While 
Trinidad is governed in the same way, representative government 
exists in the Bahamas, the Bermudas, and in the Windward and 
Leeward isles; and in the group last named, which is divided 
into five presidencies, a federal system prevails. 

The title of Great Britain to what is called British Honduras 
in Central America was gradually built up by English colonies of 
wood cutters, who finally widened the right to carry on their oc- 
cupation, conceded in treaties with Spain, into a demand for 
independence of that power. England’s claim to sovereignty over 
the settlements thus founded was first practically established in 
1798, when she defeated an attempt made by Spain to dislodge 
them, and the inchoate right then acquired ripened into a perfect 
one by subsequent treaties with American powers, the last of 
which was the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850. As a Crown 
colony British Honduras is governed by executive and legislative 
councils appointed in the usual way. After successive occupa- 
tions by the Spanish, the Dutch, the French, and the English, the 
right of the last, who had taken forcible possession of British 
Guiana in 1803, was confirmed by the Peace of Paris of 1814, 
under which the Dutch conveyed to the English all of their rights 
for a large moneyed consideration, upon condition that the Dutch 
laws and institutions should be maintained for the benefit of the 
colonists. In that way the legislative power in the colony has 
remained in the Court of Policy, a Datch creation, consisting of 
seven official and eight elective members, and in which the gov- 
ernor, who can veto a measure at any stage, has two votes. 
There is besides an executive council, consisting of the governor 
and six members appointed by the crown, who are charged with 
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the work of administration. While the English penal code pre- 
vails, the Roman Dutch law is the basis of civil rights. 

The oldest of England’s African possessions are those on the 
western coast, of which the colony of Sierra Leone, whose history 
begins in 1787 with the purchase from the native chiefs of a 
district of country by an emancipation society to which Wilber- 
force belonged, is the most important. The settlement was made 
as a home for slaves released from captivity, and its government, 
originally vested in a company, was in 1807 transferred to the 
Crown, who now rules it through a governor aided by executive 
and legislative councils. In 1866 Sierra Leone was made the 
seat of a general government embracing not only that colony but 
also the trading settlements known as the Gold Coast, Lagos 
and the Gambia; but in 1874 the Gold Coast and Lagos were 
created a separate crown colony, and in 1888 the Gambia was 
dealt with in the same manner. Far away in the South Atlantic 
lies the Island of St. Helena granted by Charles II. to the East 
India Company and created a crown colony in 1833. To the 
north of St. Helena is the isle of Ascension, taken possession of 
by the English in 1815, and now governed by the Board of 
Admiralty as if its inhabitants were actually on board of a man- 
of-war. The centre of England’s possessions in South Africa is 
Cape Colony which, discovered by the Portuguese in 1486 and 
settled by the Dutch in 1652, was finally taken possession of by 
Great Britain in 1806, and the right thus acquired was confirmed 
by the Peace of Paris of 1815. Down to 1827 the Dutch scheme 
of administration was continued in force, when it was super- 
seded by English colonial institutions which have finally been 
developed into the governmental system adopted in 1873, which 
is both representative and responsible. The adjoining colony of 
Natal, originally settled by English and by Boers, was declared 
a British possession in 1843 and placed under the authority of 
the Cape, in which condition it remained until 1856 when it was 
given a separate existence with representative institutions; in 
1893 it was given responsible government. In 1884 Basutoland 
was made a separate colony, which is governed by a resident com- 
missioner under the direction of the High Commissioner for 
South Africa, who exercises legislative authority by proclamation. 
In 1885 the colony of Bechuanaland was constituted, and its gov- 
ernment vested in the governor of Cape Colony, who makes laws 
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by proclamation and executes them through an administrator 
who represents him on the spot. In 1887 Zululand was also 
made a British colony and placed under the control of the Gov- 
ernor of Natal, who acts through a resident commissioner. Over 
the adjoining Transvaal, the republic founded by the Dutch 
farmers who removed first from the Cape and then from Natal in 
order to escape from British rule, England retains only the suzer- 
ainty established by the treaty of 1884, in which the Boers con- 
ceded to the English the right to regulate their foreign relations. 
In the Indian Ocean midway between the Cape and Madras lies 
the isle of Mauritius which, possessed in turn by the Portuguese, 
Dutch and French, was taken from the last by the English in 
1810. The government of this island, more representative than 
that of an ordinary crown colony, is carried on by a governor and 
council in conjunction with a legislative assembly which contains 
elective as well as official elements. In subjection to this central 
government are placed the dependencies of Mauritius consisting 
of some seventy islands scattered over an area of athousand miles 
in extent, the chief of which are the Seychelles, Rodrigues, and 
the Oil Isles. The local government of the first named is vested 
in an administrator assisted by executive and legislative councils. 

The British possessions in Australasia comprise the great 
island-continent of Australia, the adjacent islands of New Zealand 
and Tasmania, a part of the island of New Guinea, together with 
a vast number of smaller islands in the Pacific Ocean, which are 
governed either as possessions or protectorates. The English 
title to Australia dates from its discovery by Captain Cook in 1770, 
and out of the penal settlement made by the English Government 
in 1778 has grown the colony of New South Wales, which, after 
a troubled history, has greatly increased in wealth and popula- 
tion, and now enjoys responsible government carried on by a 
governor nominated by the Crown, in conjunction with two legis- 
lative assemblies, the one appointed and the other elected. In 
1851 Victoria was carved out of the southern part of New South 
Wales and given a separate existence under a constitution sub- 
stantially the same. In 1859 Queensland was in the same way 
carved out of the northern portion and organized in the same 
manner. South Australia, first colonized in 1836, received a 
constitution of the prevailing type in 1856, and in 1863 its bound- 
aries were so extended as to embrace the entire centre of the 
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Australian continent from north to south. Western Australia, 
which embraces all that its name denotes, was organized under a 
local constitution of the prevailing type conferred by an act of 
the Imperial Parliament, which went into effect on the 21st of 
October, 1890. In 1841 a group of islands in the South Pacific 
were by letters patent erected into the colony of New Zealand, 
distinct from New South Wales, which is now ruled by a Royal 
Governor, an upper legislative council appointed by him, and by 
a house of representatives chosen by an electorate in which 
women, who are not qualified for election, are allowed to vote. 
In 1825 Tasmania was also severed from New South Wales and 
erected into a separate colony; in 1853 the transportation of 
criminals was abolished and its present name substituted for that 
of Van Dieman’s Land, originally given it by its discoverer, Tas- 
man, in 1642. Under its constitution its two legislative councils 
constitute ‘‘the parliament” which directs its destinies in con- 
nection with a royal governor, who is surrounded by a responsi- 
ble ministry. The Fiji Islands, ceded by their native chiefs to 
Great Britain and formally annexed in 1874, are governed as a 
crown colony, native administration being carried on through the 
chiefs under the Governor’s supervision. The northwest half of 
New Guinea belongs to Holland, which annexed it in the sixteenth 
century. In 1884 the eastern portion was divided between Ger- 
many and Great Britain. First governed as a protectorate, the 
English portion was created a crown colony in 1888 under the 
name of British New Guinea. All scattered islands, or groups of 
islands, in the Western Pacific not within the limits of a British 
colony or within the jurisdiction of any civilized power, have 
been placed, by acts of Parliament passed in 1872 and 1875, under 
the control of a high commissioner, who is assisted in the work 
of government by deputy commissioners armed with both admin- 
istrative and judicial functions. The manifest destiny of Aus- 
tralia, but little less in territorial area and population than 
Canada, is in the direction of just such a federal system as was 
created in that Dominion by the act of 1867. As early as 1852 
proposals were made in the English parliament looking to such a 
result, and in 1891 a convention met at Sydney, in New South 
Wales, in which a federal system was elaborated, whose adoption 
was postponed by reason of certain local antagonisms, which will 
in time, no doubt, pass out of view. 
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England’s possessions in Asia consist in the main of the great 
dependency of India, Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Hong- 
Kong, a part of Borneo, Cyprus and Aden, the last named being 
the key of the Red Sea and one of the safeguards of the new 
commercial route which the Suez Canal has made available. The 
old sea route to India round the Cape of Good Hope was discov- 
ered by the Portuguese navigator Vasco da Gama, whoanchored be- 
fore Calicut in May, 1498. ‘The first intruders into the new 
trade domain thus secured by the Portuguese were the Dutch, who 
in 1602 merged all of their trading societies into the Dutch East 
India Company. ‘Two years before that event certain English 
traders, who had had differences with the Dutch as to the price of 
pepper, obtained from Queen Elizabeth a charter for the first 
English East India Company, the prototype of the Virginia Com- 
pany incorporated by James I. in 1606. ‘‘ One of these charters 
is the root of English title to the East, and the other to the West. 
One of these companies nas grown into the Empire of India; the 
other into the United States of North America.” Notuntil 1639 
did the English East India Company lay the foundations of its 
work by the making of the settlement which in 1653 became the 
independent presidency of Madras. In 1688 the company pur- 
chased from Charles II. the island of Bombay, which came to him 
as a partof the dowry of Catherine of Braganza. In the next 
year were laid the foundations of Fort William, destined to de- 
velop into the modern city of Calcutta. Rival companies then 
came into the field, but in 1708 they were all amalgamated 
under a charter granted by Queen Anne to “The United Com- 
pany of Merchants trading to the East Indies.” In 1746 a des- 
perate struggle began, which was carried on at the same time in 
the New World between the English adventurers and the French 
under Dupleix who, with the aidof his government as such, at- 
tempted to build up a French Empire in India. The serious 
reverses which the English suffered at first were more than re- 
trieved by Clive, who after a series of brilliant move- 
ments completed the ruin of the French in 1761, reduc- 
ing their territory to the fragment which they now re- 
tain. But to the French belongs the honor of hay- 
ing discovered the two facts which have made the conquest 
of a thickly peopled country as large as Europe, without Russia, 
possible for a mere handful of foreign invaders. As Mill has 
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stated it: ‘‘ The two important discoveries for conquering India 
were ; 1st, the weakness of the native armies against European 
discipline ; 2d, the facility of imparting that discipline to natives 
in the European service.” The real weakness of the native 
armies must be found, not in the want of fighting force in the 
individual, but in the fact that India is a mere geographical ex- 
pression which does not imply the cohesion of nationality arising 
out of the unity of either race, language or religion. The arti- 
ficial and temporary union between the races of India, brought 
about through the extension of the Mogul Empire, which began 
to decay as early as 1707, was practically at an end when the 
work of conquest was assumed by the organizing hand of Hast- 
ings, who was made governor-general in 1774, on thecreation of 
that office under the Regulation Act of the year before. So im- 
portant had the work in India then become that the Company’s 
troops were aided by royal troops, and Parliament declared that 
all territorial acquisitions made should pass under its control. 
During the administration of Lord Dalhousie (1848-56) it may 
be said that India was for the first time united under English 
rule. Then it was that the Punjab, Oude, and Nagpore were 
secured under a policy of annexation, which proceeded upon the 
principle that wherever there was gross misrule, or a break in the 
natural succession, the native states should pass to the British 
Government as a boon to the subject populations. The great 
work of conquest, thus accomplished by a mere trading company, 
was carried on in the main by its own armies, of which, on an 
average, only a fifth part was English. The power to thus employ 
native troops, which was the basis of the whole system, was rudely 
shaken when, in May, 1857, a great mutiny broke out among 
them, which spread to the whole Bengal army. Although 
confidence was in a great measure restored through the 
crushing of the mutiny by the turning of the Indian races 
against each other, the event was the death knell of the 
Company, which was dissolved in 1858 by the act under 
which the Crown declared its intention to assume the gov- 
ernment of the territories in India ‘‘ heretofore administered 
in trust by the Honorable East India Company,” and in 1877 the 
Queen assumed by consent of Parliament for certain limited pur- 
poses the title of Empress of India. By the “‘ Act for the Better 
Government of India,” approved August, 1858, the supreme au- 
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thority, both executive and legislative, over all British India was 
vested in the viceroy or Governor-General-in-Council, subject to 
the ultimate sanction of the Secretary of State for India in 
England. The viceroy’s council is twofold. There is the ordi- 
nary executive council usually composed of seven official members 
who divide among themselves the departments of foreign affairs, 
finance, war, public works, etc., and who, in addition to the 
duties thus imposed upon them, prepare measures for the fegisla- 
tive council, which consists of the same persons with “ additional 
members for making laws and regulations,” embracing non-official 
native and European elements. The supreme judicial authority, 
whose organization is not uniform, is vested in certain high courts, 
from which appeals lie to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in England. For purposes of local administration India 
is divided into provinces, each with a government of its own, and 
more or less independent according to the course of its historical 
development. The unit of administration within the province is 
the district, at whose head is an officer called either collector- 
magistrate or deputy-commissioner, who is the sole responsible 
chief of his jurisdiction, and as such he is a civil and criminal 
judge of first instance. The administration of the native or feu- 
datory states of India is not carried on by British officials but by 
their native chiefs who, under the direction of the central Indian 
government, are permitted to exercise more or less local authority. 
This paternal system without elective elements, under which 
nearly three hundred millions of people are governed from Lon- 
don, embodies the principle upon which rests the crown colony, 
and the same remark may be applied to the governments of Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements, Hong-Kong and North Borneo. Cyprus 
is ruled by a high commissioner assisted by a legislative council 
composed of officials and elective members, while Aden is the 
centre of a British protectorate over the neighboring Arab tribes, 
who are independent of Turkish rule and in subordinate treaty 
relations with the government of India. 

From a brief review which has now been made of the English 
colonial system, the fact appears that it embraces almost every 
form of government, from that of the autocratic high commis- 
sioner, who legislates for the savage Basutoland by the issuance 
of proclamations merely, up to the complex federal union, under 
which the self-governing communities of Canada control their 
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own destinies with scarcely any interference whatever from the 
parent state. The distinguishing feature of this elastic system 
is embodied in the application to each of its widely divergent 
parts of that form of government which seems best adapted to 
its special stage of development and to its local wants 
and traditions. To those communities which are fully 
developed, not only representative, but responsible govern- 
ment is given ; to those not so far advanced, representative gov- 
ernment only ; to those still more backward, a composite form, 
partly representative and partly official ; while those not deemed 
capable of local self-government in any form are placed under 
what is known as the crown colony system, which means simply a 
body of official rulers appointed from Downing Street. Over all, 
no matter whether the grant of autonomy be great or small, the 
ultimate power forever abides in the Imperial and omnipotent Par- 
liament at Westminster, which can at a blow reduce Canada from 
her high estate to one of servile dependence. And yet, even under 
that sword of Damocles, England’s colonial empire now reposes 
so peacefully as so shake the faith of many in Turgot’s famous 
apothegm that ‘‘ colonies are like fruits which cling to the tree 
only till they ripen.” 
HANNIS TAYLOR. 
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PROGRESS OF THEOSOPHY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY E. T. HARGROVE, PRESIDENT OF THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY IN AMERICA, 


In August, 1890, Mme. Il. P. Blavatsky contributed an 
article to the Norta AMERICAN REVIEW on “ Recent Progress 
in Theosophy.” This article made a considerable stir at the 
time, and, while arousing interest in the minds of many whose 
ideas on this important subject had been till then of the vaguest, 
it also gave rise to no little incredulity on account of the glow- 
ing report given of the work already carried out by the Theo- 
sophical Society, and because of the hopeful view taken by Mme. 
Blavatsky of the future of the cause for which she lived and 
labored. The world is full of wiseacres whose habitual mental 
attitude is prophetic of disaster, and who regard with contempt 
all that they do not understand. In this instance they readily 
admitted that Mme. H. P. Blavatsky was a woman of genius, 
but added that the Society she represented would certainly go to 
pieces at her death. 

In May, 1891, Mme. H. P. Blavatsky died, and instead of dis- 
aster following her death, there came to the Society new life and 
activity ; the membership increased, public interest increased, and 
the press began to take a more intelligent view of the philosophy. 

Dealing as I am with the work of the Theosophical Society in 
America, it would be out of place to enter into details regarding 
the progress of the movement in Europe, Australasia, and Asia. 
It is sufficient to say that it has been immense, and that at the 
present time no educated people either in England or in other 
European countries would willingly acknowledge their ignorance 
of the doctrines of Theosophy. - 
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In America the progress made since 1890 has been even more 
marked. After the death of Mme. Blavatsky, Mr. William Q. 
Judge managed the affairs of the Society in America. He did 
so with such brilliant success that he soon excited against him- 
self the same violent attacks, with a few modifications, to which 
Mme. Blavatsky had been subject during her lifetime. Not only 
was this slander of the same tone and quality as that levelled at 
her, but the forebodings of the wiseacres assumed the same 
form, and itwas generally asserted that whenever Mr. Judge should 
die the Society of which he was president would at last disin- 
tegrate and gradually disappear. Once more these prophets of 
disaster have been disappointed. On March 21 of this year W. Q. 
Judge died, and yet at no period in the history of the movement 
has the Society in America been so united in purpose, so strong 
in action, so far-reaching in its influence as at present. The 
Convention held in New York April 26 and 27, only five weeks 
after Mr. Judge’s death, most amply proved this. Delegates 
attended from branches of the Society in all parts of the United 
States. Several came from Canada. Over one hundred at- 
tended from the neighborhood of Boston alone, and from Cali- 
fornia, Georgia, Indiana, and other states north, south, east, 
and west, came delegates who were united absolutely in aim and 
in their devotion to the cause. As evidence of this it is only 
necessary to state that every measure adopted by the Convention 
received a unanimous vote. 

Properly understood, that Convention was a perfect justifica- 
tion of Mr. Judge’s life and work, and the unity that then pre- 
vailed, and which continues to prevail, should show the world 
that 'Theosophists not only know what they want, but know how 
to get it and will get it. The actual force of unity is but little 
understood. The world has so few opportunities to study its 
action practically! ButI believe that ten men or women act- 
ing in perfect unity, without thought of self or of personal 
ambition or jealousy, could sway the destiny of a great nation 
within a few years. There are many thousands of Theosophists 
in this country who are united in that way. Isit to be wondered 
at that we feel certain of success ? 

Mme. Blavatsky, in the article in the NortH AMERICAN ReE- 
virw to which I have referred, states with pride that ‘‘ there are 
at the present day [April 29, 1890] ‘¢hirty-eight chartered 
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branches of the Theosophical Society in the United States.” On 
April 26 of this year there were one hundred and eight chartered 
and active branches of the Society in America, the result of 
steady growth and of the self-sacrificing efforts of the Society’s 
many members who have devoted time, money and work to the 
movement with no other motive to prompt them than their love 
for the cause they have made their own. No salary or perquisites 
whatever are attached to any official position in the Society. 

In spite of these facts the Society and its officers, as well as 
Theosophy itself, seem to have been selected by a few writers as 
a fairly safe target for unlimited innuendo and misrepresenta- 
tion, and as I have not personally suffered from this I can afford 
to refer to it. Such things are of practically small conse- 
quence where individuals are concerned, but account for the 
general confusion that exists as to what Theosophy is really 
about, and as to what Theosophists are doing and teaching. 
Within the last few weeks an editorial in a prominent New York 
newspaper contained a statement to the effect that membership 
in the Society had certainly decreased steadily during the last 
five years. What has been written above will sufficiently show 
the absurdity of such a statement. Perhaps after all a prevari- 
cation of that kind does not deceive the public. 

The American press as a whole, however, has recently come 
to realize the seriousness and the influence of the Theosophical 
movement, and such representative papers as the New York 
Tribune can be relied upon to give accurate and impartial infor- 
mation concerning the work of the Society in America. Minor 
papers will before long imitate this admirable example, and may 
even cease to insist that a Mahatma is a blue spirit who lives on 
the top of a mountain, and that Mme. Blavatsky was proved to 
beafraud; for such statements are neither humorous nor original, 
nor true. 

Beneath all this misunderstanding and misrepresentation, 
what is the Society in America doing at the present time ? First 
as to the Society itself. Its headquarters are situated at 144 
Madison Avenue, New York, where the’ official work 
is carried on and where various public meetings are held. 
The Society has three objects, only the first of which is binding 
upon allmembers. That first object is “‘to form a nucleus of 
universal brotherhood without any distinctions whatever.” All 
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who join our ranks must subscribe to that object, while the two 
subsidiary objects are optional, though widely followed by mem- 
bers. These subsidiary objects are: the study of ancient and 
modern religions, philosophies and sciences, and the demonstra- 
tion of the importance of such study ; and the investigation of 
the unexplained laws in nature and the psychical powers latent 
in man. Our platform is consequently as broad as it could possi 
bly have been made, and hence we have among us Christians of 
all denominations, Buddhists, Jews, agnostics and others, be- 
sides those who distinctively call themselves Theosophists, 
though the large majority of our members come under the last 
named category. No one is asked his religious belief on joining, 
and many members become ‘‘ Theosophists ” after having been in 
the Society for some time. This breadth of platform and the un- 
qualified freedom of thought and expression to which every mem- 
ber is entitled are in themselves an inspiration which no other 
organization known to me provides. 

Theosophy, or that system of thought which is followed by 
those calling themselves Theosophists, is not an eclectic philo- 
sophy, as is sometimes supposed, nor is it yet another invention of 
this most inventive age. Mme. Blavatsky, the best-known 
Theosophist of this century, constantly stated that her object was 
to remind the present generation of the vast fund of wisdom that 
lay hidden beneath the surface of many an ancient scripture, 
and that she had no new revelation to give. But she did 
give the key to the understanding of the scriptures and symbols 
which without her aid would have remained unintelligible to 
most of us. Theosophy is in fact as old as man himself, though 
the name was not widely used until the time of Ammonius 
Saceas. The Sanscrit equivalent of Theosophy, Brahma-Vidyd 
or Divine Wisdom, was, however, a term in general use long 
before the period of Neo-Platonism ; and before Sanscrit had 
been evolved from pre-existing languages, the same Divine 
Wisdom was being studied under some other name. 

This Divine Wisdom, or Theosophy, only a part of which is 
contained in the exoteric teachings put forward under that name 
at the present time, is a great mass of knowledge concerning man 
and the universe that has been handed down from generation to 
generation of those who have become Adepts in its understand- 
ing. But these men, who were and still are the elder brothers 
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of the race, variously called Masters, Adepts or Mahatmas, know- 
ing human nature and having at all times to work in harmony with 
nature’s laws, have never given out more of their knowledge than 
would be understood and properly used by their hearers. That is 
why every great religion had originally an exoteric or public side, 
and an esoteric or deeper teaching reserved for the few. Jesus 
said that unto his disciples he could reveal the “‘ mysteries of the 
kingdom of Heaven,” but unto them that were without he could 
speak only in parables.* Gautama Buddha, more than five hun- 
dred years before the beginning of our era, warned his disciples 
that ‘‘superior men of wise understanding guard the word, 
guard the mystery, and do not reveal it on asudden.”+ The 
same thing is to be found in Hinduism, in Zoroastrianism, and in 
all the other yreat religions—in every case there were certain ‘* mys- 
teries ” only revealed to the few. These deeper teachings were 
given to those who were initiated into the Mysteries of Egypt, 
of ancient India, Greece, and of the Maya civilization in Central 
America, and many of the world’s greatest sages openly stated 
that they owed their knowledge to what they had been taught in 
this way. 

Theosophy in all ages has claimed that truth is not the special 
property of any one sect. It hasalways stated that the inner teach- 
ings of Jesus, Buddha, Krishna, of the various Zoroasters, and 
the teachings of the Mysteries wherever situated, were one and 
the same, and that evidence of this may be found in the symbol- 
ism and in the sacred books of the world. Carved on the stone 
monuments of Palenque, long antedating their discovery by 
Europeans, are to be found the identical symbols, such as the 
cross and the svastica, that have become familiar to us as 
Christian and Buddhistic emblems. The symbols used by the 
Initiates of Chaldea, India, Mexico and Egypt were the common 
language of such students in all ages and in all countries. 

The sacred books of the world tell the same story, and instead 
of being opposed to each other as is generally imagined, they are 
but different presentations of the same eternal verities. In the Chi- 
nese Tao-teh-king, the Hindu Upanishads, the Buddhist Suttas, 
the Zend Avesta of the Zoroastrians, the Popol-Vuh of the an- 
cient Guatemalians, the Christian Bidle, and in such records as 


*Compare I Corinthians, iii., 1-2; II Corinthians, xii., 3-4; Matthew, xiii., 
10-11; Luke. viii., 10; Mo~k, iv., 11; Matthew, vii., 6. 
t Sacred Books of the Kast, Saddharma: Pundarika, v., 2. 
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have been left us of the teachings of Pythagoras, Plato, Ammo- 
nius Saccas and others who had been initiated into the Sacred 
Mysteries, as they were rightly called, the same teachings are to 
be found, differing in form and phrasing, often superficially 
contradictory, but still the same. These founders of religions 
and philosophies in every epoch used different veils, but that 
which was behind the veils was Divine Wisdom or Theosophy. 

Once this view of the world’s religions is accepted, and it is 
easily verifiable, it opens up an immensely wide field of inquiry, 
and provides a broad basis for further thought. The whole ten- 
. dency of this teaching is towards unification, and if one word 
could convey an ideaof Theosophy as a whole, it would be the 
word unity, for unity implies universality. 

Theosophy recognizes no separateness in nature; finds life 
and consciousness everywhere present ; holds that spirit is as 
much a part of nature as matter in any of its countless forms, 
and maintains that law is itself divine, applying equally to the 
soul and to the atom, and cannot be set aside, for to set law aside 
would set aside divinity. 

The theosophical doctrines of reincarnation or rebirth and of 
Karma or compensation, are not only the doctrines of every 
teacher already named, but are in strict accord with all that is 
known of nature’s methods. The Theosophist, more logical 
maybe than his neighbor, who now and again would divide the 
universe into water-tight compartments to suit his own conveni- 
ence, believes that the soul must grow like all other things in 
nature, and therefore necessarily upholds the view that each 
wnan’s soul has lived on earth in human form many times in the 
past, and will live on earth in human form many times in the 
future. This great process of development is governed through- 
out by law, frequently called the law of Karma, a Sanscrit word 
meaning action. As all action contains within itself reaction, 
Karma is a word-symbol used to express the well-known law 
that every cause produces a definite effect, and every effect is 
preceded by a commensurate cause. This law, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the law of rebirth, makes man the result of his own 
thoughts and actions in his past lives on earth, and the master 
of his own future. It establishes on a firm basis of reason man’s 
innate belief in universal justice, and, like every other teaching 
of Theosophy, it emphasizes the underlying unity of all things 
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by showing that each human soul in its pilgrimage through ma- 
terial life passes through countless experiences, and that these 
experiences, whether of joy or sorrow, are shared in common by 
all mankind. Whether we now live amidst luxury or poverty is 
of less account than how we live under those conditions, for on 
that will depend the character of our future lives on earth. 

This doctrine is of the greatest possible help in enlarging the 
conception of human brotherhood, for no man, holding such 
views, can think of himself as separate in character or experi- 
ence from other men, when the sum total of earthiy lives is 
taken into account. 

Theosophists do not, however, confine their activity to propa- 
ganda. Much practical work on original lines is being carried 
on. All of the enterprises undertaken by members of the Society 
are marked by their non-sectarian and liberal character. For 
instance, some ladies in Buffalo, members of the Society in that 
city, instituted some time ago what is called the “ Wayfare” for 
women. Here women are given a night’s lodging for either a 
nominal sum or an hour’s work, and no questions are asked them 
as to their religious views, their occupation, or previous place of 
residence, as is usually done in similar institutions, where such 
women are sometimes turned back intw the streets if their replies 
are not considered satisfactory. 

In the poorer parts of New York “ Brotherhood Suppers” 
have been instituted, which are well attended, and for participa- 
tion in which a small payment is exacted. These suppers are 
followed by discussions in regard to brotherhood. 

In various parts of the country special work is being done in 
the prisons, and in the State prison in San Francisco the Sunday 
lecture on Theosophy has an average attendance more than four 
times larger than that of any religious service held in the prison. 

But the greatest work that the Theosophical Society in 
America is doing at the present time lies in this. It is calling 
attention to points of similarity between different beliefs, instead 
of to their points of difference ; it is insisting that brotherhood 
is a fact in nature, as well as an ideal condition ; it is changing 
the whole trend of modern thought, guiding it toward a religious 
science and a scientific religion, and in all other ways it is 
liberalizing and elevating the minds and the hearts of men. 

E, T. Harerove. 


THE SKY SCRAPERS OF ROME. 


BY PROFESSOR RODOLFO LANCIANI, LL. D., PH. D., 
F. A. S., ETC. 


BurLpixes for the habitation of citizens in ancient Rome 
were of two kinds, private houses or palaces for the resi- 
dence of one family with a more or less copious retinue of ser- 
vants (Jomus), and lodging houses or tenement houses many stories 
high and adapted to the reception of several families and of single 
individuals (insul@). At the time of its greatest development, the 
city numbered 1,790 palaces, and 46,602 lodging houses, the pop- 
ulation being about 1,000,000 souls. These statistics refer to the 
city limits only, marked approximately by the walls of Aurelian ; 
but the habitations extended beyond the walls for a radius of three 
miles at least. This suburban belt of houses and lodgings, with 
gardens and orchards between them, was called the belt of expat- 
iantia tecta. 

‘Tenement houses, unknown in villages, very rare in provincial 
towns (like Pompeii, Herculaneum, Ostia and Velleia, considera- 
ble portions of which have been excavated) were introduced in 
Rome in 455 B. C., as related by Dionysius : 


“The Plebeians agreed to divide among themselves bona fide the build- 
ing lots on the Aventine, each family selecting a space in proportion with 
the means of which it disposed; but it happened also, that families, not able 
to build independently, joined in groups of two, three and more, and raised 
a house in common, one family occupying the ground floors, others the 
floors above.” 


This passage throws a considerable light on the history of 
human habitations in Rome, about which such scanty informa- 
tion has been left by classics. It seems that, from the time the 
city was built on the Palatine Hill to the reign of the Tarquins, 


the Romans dwelt in huts, not unlike those which to the present 
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day give shelter to the shepherds of the Campagna. They are 
composed of a framework of timber, or boughs, with thatched 
walls and conical roofs, and a ring of stones. These 
are represented with every detail in the so-called hut-urns— 
cinerary vases discovered in the pre-historic cemeteries of Latium 
and Southern Etruria. In memory of this primitive state of 
things two huts were preserved in Rome down to the fall of the 
Empire: the hut of Romulus, otherwise called the cottage of 
Faustulus, on the Palatine, where the founder of the city had been 
given shelter and education, and another hut on the Capitoline, 
where he had been worshipped after his death, as a hero and a 
demi-god. 

A piece of ground, called the ancestral field or the family estate, 
was attached to each hut, its limits being marked by trees sacred to 
Terminus or Silvanus. It measured 54,285 square feet, viz., 
one acre and thirty-nine perches, a space obviously insufficient 
to support and nourish the family, but very useful as a domestic 
garden or orchard. It contained also the family tomb. 

In spite of the extension of the city limits under Servius 
Tullius, in consequence of which the whole circuit of the seven 
hills was included in the new line of walls, space began to have very 
soon a marketable value. Wealthier citizens built extensions to 
their houses, like shops furnished with bedrooms, and small apart- 
ments for the use of the poorer ones. ‘These groups, composed 
of the mansion of the landlord and of the cottages and small build- 
ings around them rented to outsiders, were called insul@ (islands) 
because, according to the ancient law, they were surrounded by 
a narrow strip of free ground, called amditus, isolating them 
from the neighboring estates. 

As long as the prehistoric system of habitations lasted, houses 
were restricted to the ground floor; but when stones and tiles 
began to take the place of boughs and boards and thatched roofs, 
the height of buildings increased. Livy describes Tanaquil ad- 
dressing the people through the windows from the upper part of 
the house, but she was a lady of royal birth and the style in 
which she lived was exceptional. 

No better evidence can we get of the fatal law which divides 
men assembled in cities into a few who possess a large property 
and many who possess nothing than by the manner the few and 
the many are lodged. There were hardly eighteen hundred 
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families of wealth and rank in old Rome enjoying the luxuries 
of a palace and of a private mansion, while about one hundred 
and fifty thousand families were massed in tenement houses 
hardly fit for human habitation. We know for a fact that the tene- 
ment houses were not well built: their foundations were not sunk to 
the proper depth on account of the swampy nature of the subsoil; 
their front walls were only a foot and a half thick, and patched up 
with sun-dried bricks. Such houses were only capable of one 
story above the ground floor. At the time of Vitruvius, about 
15 B. C., their construction had undergone some improvement, 
thanks to the energetic action of Augustus, who was determined 
to leave in marble the city which he had found in brick, and 
thanks also to the increase in the value of space which compelled 
builders to gain in height what they were losing in surface. 
Vitruvius describes the new tenement houses as composed of a 
framework of solid stone with partition walls of brick or concrete, 
attaining a considerable height, and capable of as many families 
of tenants as they had floors. Yet, even in the golden age of 
Augustus, cheap building was not given up altogether. Inthe 
inundation of 54 B. C., many houses collapsed because the waters 
had dissolved the sun-dried bricks of their walls. Augustus was 
compelled to dredge and clear out the bed of the river because 
it was choked up by houses which had fallen down. The 
inundation of 69 A. D. undermined hundreds of houses even in 
inland quarters ; and the Emperor Otho, who was then march- 
ing against Vitellius, found his way barred for over twenty miles 
by the ruins of buildings on either side of the via Flaminia. The 
spontaneous collapse of the tenement houses was such a common 
occurrence that nobody paid attention to it, an event which 
would fill our newspapers with a thrilling subject for days and 
days. The fall of some cottages, attended with loss of life, is re- 
lated by Cicero as an item hardly worthy of serious remark. 
Seneca depicts the tenants of popular houses as fearing at the 
same time tobe buried or burnt alive. There were companies 
formed for the purpose of propping and sustaining ‘‘in the air” 
houses, the foundations of which had to be strengthened. 
Jordan, Richter, de Marchi and others have tried to discover in 
more than one way which was the average size of Roman tenement 
houses and how many tenants they were capable of containing. 
Supposing the population to have been 1,000,00U, and supposing 
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that a private palace counted 100 inmates between masters, ser- 
vants and slaves, we find that 179,000 people lived in palaces, 
821,000 in tenement houses. This would give about 18 tenants 
for each of the 46,602 houses. As regards their size, Jordan sug- 
gests 350 square metres, Richter 282, while de Marchi reminds 
us that in the oldest quarters of Milan, which have as yet resisted 
civilization, the area of such houses varies from a minimum of 112 
to a maximum of 270 square metres. We must be very careful 
however, in forming our judgment by comparing modern with 
ancient cities; as the consequences may be misleading. Many 
points which we consider now as absolutely necessary to the 
health and welfare, nay, to the very existence of a city, werecon- 
sidered in by-gone days a matter of luxury, or were perhaps utterly 
ignored. Itis not so very long ago that a municipal law of the 
city of Milan ordered that no more than fourteen people should 
sleep in the same room! The problem is very complex, and the 
figures obtained by comparing our own municipal statistics with 
those of the Curiosum and Notitia mean little or nothing. My 
opinion is that the ignoble quarters which disfigured, and partly 
disfigure still, the neighborhood of the Ponte Sant-Angelo, of the 
Ghetto, of the Regola, may be taken as the nearest representa- 
tives of the uld plebeian quarters of the Subura and of the Trans- 
tevere, and I agree with Niebuhr (Vortrdge uber Rémische 
alterthumer, p. 628) when he contends that the houses built three 
or four hundred years ago in the above-named quarters are good 
specimens of an old Roman insula. The comparison is proved 
correct, first, by the number of inmates of which they are capable, 
which varies from 15 to 20; secondly, by their surface not ex- 
ceeding 200 square metres; thirdly, by their great height in com- 
parison with size; fourthly, by the fact that they contain as many 
families as there are floors; in the last place, by their resemblance 
to the celebrated view of a Roman popular street, discovered by 
Rosa in the house of Germanicus on the Palatine. The frag- 
ments of the plan of the city, engraved on marble under Septi- 
mius Severus and Caracalla, show many blocks entirely composed 
of insul@ and surrounded by narrow and tortuous streets. 
Archeologists have collected the following information as 
regards house rents in Athens and Rome. In Athens, lodging- 
houses were let mostly to foreigners who came there on business. 
Pasion, the banker, had one valued at 100 minas, or 2,000 dol- 
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lars. City property, yielding a return of rather more than 8} per 
cent. on the purchase money, is mentioned by Isaeus. Boeckh 
says that rents varied from a minimum of 3 minas, or $60, to 
a maximum of 120 minas, or $2,400, according to size, location, 
and comfort of houses. Rents were commonly paid by the month. 
Lodgings were frequently hired on speculation by persons called 
vavkAnpor, who made a profit by underletting them, and some- 
times for not very reputable purposes. Rents in Rome were 
equally high, even for a miserable garret. Persons in the lowest 
conditions of life appear to have paid 2,000 sesterces, or $87.50, 
at the time of Julius Cesar. Ccelius is said to have paid 30,000 
sesterces, or $1,330. for a third floor in the insula of Publius 
Clodius. Hence, it became a profitable speculation to build or 
to hire a whole insula, or a whole block, and to sublet the cen- 
acula, single rooms, or suites, to different tenants, the whole 
establishment being placed under the care of a manager and col- 
lector of rents, called insularius. Noblemen, owning alarge town 
property, counted among their clerks a procurator wnsularum. 
We come now to the question, to which this paper is espe- 
cially directed, that of the height of buildings. We must dis- 
tinguish them in three classes: insul@, palaces, and public build- 
ings. The excessive height of tenement houses is noticed for 
the first time, I believe, in Cicero, who opposes Rome “‘ sus- 
pended in the air,” to Capua lying comfortably down in the plains 
of Campania Felix. Seneca complains of the impunity, which 
builders of tall tenement houses were allowed to enjoy, because the 
poor tenants, perched in those heights, had no possible escape from 
fire or from the collapse of the building itself. We know from 
Suetonius that Rutilius Lupus, who died about 77 B. C., had 
written an oration ‘‘on the height of public and private 
buildings,” a fact which proves that excesses in this line 
of speculation had already aroused the suspicions and 
fears of persons entrusted with the care of public interests. 
There is no doubt that towards the end of the republic Rome had 
higher houses than some large modern cities. While the Build- 
ing act promulgated in Berlin in 1860 admits a maximum height 
of 36 feet only—provided the street is of the same width—and a 
greater height only in case the street should be considerably 
broader ; while the Viennese Building act allows 45 feet (four 
stories at the utmost), and the Parisian 634 feet, if such or more 
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is the breadth of the thoroughfare ; in ancient Rome higher 
figures were allowed with no consideration whatever for the size 
of the street. Augustus, to make less frequent the occurrence 
of disasters, limited the height of new houses to 70 roman feet 
(20.79 metres) at least on the street side, and recited on this occa- 
sion the oration of Rutilius Lupus to prove that such a momentous 
question for the welfare of the city had not been taken into con- 
sideration since the time of the republic. This fact proves, first, 
that the height of 20 metres had been generally surpassed before 
the time of Augustus; secondly, that the new regulations con- 
cerned street fronts only and not the back part of houses open- 
ing on yards, alleys, or narrow lanes; thirdly, that they con- 
cerned new structures alone, and not those already existing. 

In spite of the boast attributed to the founder of the Empire, 
that he would leave built of marble the city which he had found 
built of bricks, there is no doubt that the crowding, the un- 
healthiness, the ‘‘ suffocation,” of popular quarters, and their 
want of air, light, and space, remained very much in the same 
conditions. The merit of having put an end to this wretched 
state of things, of having renewed the aspect of the metropolis, 
altering its plan in accordance with the principles of sanitation 
and esthetics, belongs to Nero. He set the whole city into a 
blaze of fire, and did it so cleverly, that, of the fourteen wards 
into which Rome had been divided by Augustus, three were an- 
nihilated, seven for the greater part destroyed, and yet not a single 
life was lost in the monstrous conflagration. Severus and Celer, the 
imperial architects charged with the reconstruction of the city, 
showed themselves equal to their task. In tracing the new streets 
and avenues through the smoking ruins, they followed the 
straight line and the right angle, as far as could be done in a 
hilly and deeply furrowed region. Hasty and irregular construc- 
tions were forbidden ; large squares opened, in place of filthy and 
densely inhabited quarters, and the heig'1t of private houses lim- 
ited, it seems, to the double of the width of thestreet. Porticoes 
were to be built in front of each dwelling to give the passer-by 
protection from rain and from heat; lastly, wooden ceilings 
were excluded, at least, from the lower stories, and isolation of 
houses on every side made compulsory. 

A new building act fixing the height of tenement houses at 60 
feet (17.93 metres) was issued by Trajan. This incessant renewal 
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of regulation after regulation shows how little respect speculators 
paid to them; and, besides, the imperial ordinances concerned, 
as I said, only the front of houses, not their interior parts open- 
ing on courtyards or alleys. No doubt, these back sections 
attained a greater height. Martial speaks of a poor man, a 
neighbor, who had to mount two hundred steps (ducentas 
scalas, viz., gradus) to reach his garret. Giving to each step 
0.15m., that garret must have been perched 30 meters, or 100 
feet, above the level of the street ; but Martial uses perhaps a 
hyperbolic expression. The same poet uses the expression, ‘‘scalis 
habito tribus, sed altis,” ‘*I live in the third floor, dué high 
above ground,” which seems to indicate that ceilings must have 
hung very low in ordinary lodging houses (rooms have been 
found at Pompeii only 1.95 metres high) ; Juvenal mentions the 
case of a fire which had already attained the third floor of a 
building, without being noticed by the poor tenants living in the 
topmost stories under the roof. Tertullian compares the num- 
berless stories of a tenement house to the ‘‘ zones ”’ of heaven im- 
agined by the Gnostics. An inscription discovered on October 8, 
i819, opposite the church of 8. Eligio dei Ferrari (near the Piazza 
della Consolazione) describes a tenement house belonging toa 
Sertorius, as composed of ten shops and six floors above. We 
must remember, furthermore, that the maximum height was 
allowed by law independently from the breadth of the street, so 
that in this respect Rome must be placed far behind the large 
- modern cities. While in Berlin the medium width of all the streets 
is 22 metres, that of the principal living streets in Rome reached 
only from 5 to 6 metres, inferior to the Parisian minimum of 7.80 
metres, yet while in such cases the Parisians can only raise their 
structures 11.90 metres above the level of the street, the Romans 
were permitted to reach three times that height. 

We must not wonder too much at such a condition of things. 
There are actually in Rome, in Rome the rejuvenated capital of the 
Kingdom of Italy, two important thoroughfares, one measuring 
eight feet between the palazzo Muti and the palazzo della fabbrica 
de S. Pietro, so that hardly a ray of light can force its way be- 
tween the eaves of their roofs, the other ¢en feet between the 
church of la Maddalena and the opposite tenement houses. 
Pliny says that no city in the world surpasses Rome if the height 
of houses was also taken into consideration. Juvenal calls the 
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housetops “‘sublime,” and says that the windows are apt to give 
the vertigo. In justice to Rome, we must also remark that houses 
three and four stories high are mentioned in Babylon by Herod- 
otus, four to five in Naples by Philostratos, six in Carthage by 
Appianus, eight in Motya by Diodorus. The houses of Tyre 
were higher than those of Rome. The emperor Zeno, refer- 
ring to an older building act of Leo, which fixed at 100 feet the 
maximum of height of houses in course of reconstruction after 
a fire, extended the privilege to all new structures, provided they 
would be separated one from the other in every direction by an 
interval of 100 feet. The law admitted, however, one exception, 
that no one could take away from his neighbor the view of the 
sea. So far as regards the tenement houses. 

Palaces and private mansions may be left aside, because, as a 
rule, they were but one story high above the ground floor. The 
imperial palace makes an exception to the rule. The wing built 
by Caligula at the north corner of the Palatine hill, overlooking 
the Foram, rose one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
Nova via, which street was only twelve feet across! The 
palace of Septimius Severus, at the opposite corner of the hill, rose 
one hundred and eighty feet above the level of the via Trium- 
phalis. 

Public edifices were built on an equally grand scale. Let me 
mention but one, the Temple of the Sun erected by Aurelian, after 
his conquest of Palmyra, in that part of the Quirinal which is 
now occupied by the Villa Colonna. Its columns measured 1.95 
metres in diameter, 17.66 metres in height, not including the 
capital, which alone measured 2.47 metres. The entablature 
measured 4.83, and was composed of blocks of marble 5 metres 
long : total height of order, 26 metres; of temple, including 
steps, pediment, and acroteria, 35 metres; to which we must add 
the height of the cliff on the edge of which the temple rose. 
The Calii Saturnini, who lived at the foot of the cliff in a noble 
mansion discovered in 1854 (under the palazzo Filippani, piazza 
della Pilotta), must have seen the chariot of the god glittering 
in the morning sun two hundred feet above their heads. 

The reader may ask at this point why, in treating the subject 
I have only brought forward the evidence of classics, and not 
that of personal experience, and of actual discoveries made in 
Rome in the course of the last quarter of a century. The factis 
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that no insule@ have been found which could be excavated sys- 
tematically ; and even if they had been found we could only have 
studied their ground plan, not their elevation. The insula Ser- 
toriana, opposite the church of 8S. Eligio dei Ferrari, has never 
been excavated, the only portion discovered being two shop 
doors opening on the public street. The insula Bolaniana, dis- 
covered March, 1743, in the foundations of the monastery of 8S. 
Pasquale Baylon Erastevere, was also left unexplored, the only 
part described being the well which occupied the centre of fhe 
court. A third insula named Vitaliana was found in the spring 
of last year near the apse of St. Pietro, in Viricoli, under cir- 
cumstances that made a search impossible without damage to the 
houses above. The only fact that I can point out to specialists 
interested in this question is this: In describing the attack made 
by the partisans of Vitellius on those of Vespasian, who had en- 
trenched themselves in the Capitolium, Tacitus distinctly 
affirms that the roofs of houses which surrounded the sacred hill 
were level with the platform of the temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus. The platform of the temple, still visible in the 
gardens of the Caffarelli palace, now occupied by the German 
embassy, rises 31 metres above the level of the ancient street 
which skirts the foot of the cliffs on the north side; therefore, 
the houses built against the cliffs were at least 31 metres high. 
The account of Tacitus is confirmed by existing ruins. Near the 
apse of the church of la beata Rita, via Giulio Romano, there are 
remains of an insula, of which only four stories are left stand- 
ing, one-half perhaps of the original number. That insula when 
perfect must have reached the level of the arz now represented 
by the church of the Aracoeli. 

Such are the facts connected with the momentous question of 
height of buildings in ancient cities. The Romans went un- 
doubtedly beyond the line ; but they had at least two excuses in 
their favor. ‘The first is alluded to by Tacitus in describing the 
reconstruction of the city after the fire of Nero, with large 
avenues, and large streets crossing each other at a right 
angle, lined with houses of moderate height; when he says 
that in cities of southern latitudes (and subject to malaria) 
shade is more agreeable and desirable than the fiery rays 
of the sun; and that the health of the inhabitants in mala- 
rious regions is favored by agglomeration more than by dissemi- 
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nation over a large area.* The second excuse lies in the 
want of proper means of locomotion from one part of the city to 
the other. It makes very little difference to a Londoner to live 
miles away from his club, from his office, from his shop, because 
he can reach his destination quickly, comfortably, and at a cheap 
price at all hours of day and night. The old Romans, on the 
contrary, had no means of contending with distances ; therefore 
they increased the height of their insule in the central quarters 
instead of building new ones in the outlying districts. 

Far be from me the idea of entering into discussion about 
the monstrous creations of the fin de siecle domestic architecture 
in some American cities. Our ideas respecting the right of land- 
owners to do what they please with their property, are very dif- 
ferent in old Europe from what they are in the United States. 
We believe that state, counties, cities have the right of protecting 
themselves against individuals who, in the exercise of their rights 
of possession, offend the principles of public welfare, sanitation, 
comfort, esthetics. I remember discussing once with a distin- 
guished congressman the question of the preservation of forests 
and timber and woodlands. I gave him a summary of our pro- 
tective laws, and described the appalling losses which Italy had 
suffered by disregarding them in the course of the last fifty years; 
mountains stripped of their coat of humus, and reduced toa 
bare mass of rocks ; springs dried up, and large tracts of land 
made desolate and barren ; inundations made more frequent and 
sudden ; the price of timber and charcoal doubled, and so forth. 
While admitting these facts, and the necessity of protection of 
forests in the name of public interest, my friend expressed the 
conviction that no American citizen would ever tolerate govern- 
ment or state interference with his rights of property, and that 
none could prevent the owner of a forest from destroying it if he 
chose to do it. Yet I cannot see the reason why you could not 
prevent your neighbor from taking away from your house or from 
the street in which you live the essential rights of light and air, 
and why citizens in general should not object to see their cities 
disfigured by beehives 300 feet high. 

The experience through which Rome has passed since her 
transformation into the capital of united Italy, tells a decidedly 


* In the city of the Popes the healthiest district was the overcrowd 
—— Ghetto, in which six thousand Jews were massed in houses of qusepuiaenl 
height. 
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interesting tale. The fever of speculation in building lands’ 
which broke out about 1878, after the promulgation of the Piano 
regolatore, could not possibly be got under control, because while 
the Piano provided for the regulation of space, it contained no 
rules about height. The consequences were: First, that space, 
the only commodity which the good Lord had given us unlimited, 
owing to the location of the city in the middle of the great Cam- 
pagna, became ridiculously valuable. In 1885 the Bocconi Broth- 
ers paid for the site of their modest stores on the Corso 1,150,000 
francs! Secondly, that, in order to secure an interest on the 
purchase money, the speculators piled story upon story, sur- 
passing sometimes the height of 100 and 120 feet. The munici- 
pality stopped the evi! in 1888, when part of the city had already 
been disfigured by these uncanny barracks; yet better late than 
never. The act of 1888 which fixes the maximum of height of 
houses at one and a half the width of the street, brought toa 
sudden standstill the building speculation. The interests of the 
few were damaged, but the health, the general aspect, the com- 
fort of the city permanently secured. 


Ropo.Fro LANCIANI. 
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DREAMS AND THEIR MYSTERIES. 


BY ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


LirE-LONG familiarity with the astonishing phenomena 
of sleep, with the trooping phantoms inhabiting the dusk 
realms of slumber, has so dulled wonder at the mystery of our 
double existence of the dark, that night after night, with calm 
incuriousness we open the door into that ghostly under-world, and 
hold insane revels with fantastic spectres, weep burning tears for 
empty griefs, babble with foolish laughter at witless jests, stain our 
souls with useless crime, or fly with freezing blood from the grasp 
of an unnamed dread ; and, with the morning, saunter serenely 
back from these wild adventures into the warm precincts of the 
cheerful day, unmoved, unstartled, and forgetting. 

Prove that you have the hypnotic power to make a man 
feel pain or pleasure without material cause, that you can 
force him to believe himself a soldier, say, or a woman, or 
that he is three feet high, or two persons at once, and he will 
gape upon this occult mastery with awe and wild surprise—he, 
who every twenty-four hours of his life, with no more magic po- 
tion than healthy fatigue, with no greater wonder-working weapon 
than a pillow, may create for himself phantasmical delusions be- 
side which all mesmeric suggestions are but the flattest of dull 
commonplace. 

The naive egotism of superstition, which saw in the majestic 
movements of the solar system only prognostications concern- 
ing its own bean crop, could discern nothing more in this 
dream-world than the efforts of the supernatural powers to 
communicate (in their usual shuffling, incompetent fashion) 
the events of the future to man—that sole centre and con- 
cern of the universe. The modern revolt from this childish- 
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ness has swung the pendulum of interest so far up the other 
curve of the arc, that there prevails a foolish fear of attaching 
any meaning or importance whatever to the strange experiences 
of sleep, and an unscientific avoidance of the whole topic which 
is no less superstitious and puerile. The consequence of which 
foolish revulsion has been that one of the most curious functions 
of the brain is still, in a period of universal investigation, left un- 
examined and unexplained. Some dabbling there has been in 
the matter, but so far no tenable explanation has been offered of 
those strange illusions of sleep with which all mankind is familiar. 
The results up to this time of this dabbling are for the most part 
of little more value than the contents of the greasy, well-thumbed 
dream-books that formed the only and dearly beloved library of 
eighteenth century milkmaids and apprentices. The greater 
portion of such labor as has been bestowed on the subject 
has been mainly directed toward efforts to prove the extreme 
rapidity with which the dream passes through the mind and that 
it is some trivial outward cause, atthe moment of rousing from 
slumber, such as a noise, a light, or the like, which wakes the 
brain to this miraculous celerity of imaginative creation. The 
general conviction that dreams occur only at the instant of awak- 
ening shows how little real attention has been bestowed upon the 
matter, since the most casual observation of ‘“‘the dog that 
hunts in dreams” would show that he may be chasing the 
wild deer and following the roe in the grey Kingdom of 
Seeming without breaking his slumbers. He will start, and 
twitch and give tongue after the phantom quarry he dreams him- 
self pursuing, and yet continue his sleep without an interval. 
But given the truth of any one of these assertions, still the heart 
of the mystery has not yet been plucked out, since it is not ex- 
plained why a noise or gleam of light—such as the senses are 
quite familiar with in waking consciousness—should, at the 
moment of rousing, cause the brain to create with inconceivable 
rapidity a series of phantasmagoria in order to explain to itself 
the familiar phenomena of light or souud. 

Dr. Friedrich Scholz, Director of the insane asylum at Bremen, 
in his recent volume upon “Sleep and Dreams,” gives an example 
of this rapid effort of the brain to deal with the sensations felt 
by the sleeping body: ‘‘I dreamed of the Reign of Terror, saw 
scenes of blood and murder, appeared before the Revolutionary 
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Tribunal, saw Robespierre, Marat, Fouquier-Tinville, all the per- 
sonages of that time of horrors, argued with them, was finally 
after a number of occurrences condemned to death, was carried 
to the place of execution on a cart through enormous masses of 
people, ascended the scaffold, was bound by the executioner to 
the board. The knife fell, and I felt my head severed from my 
body. ‘Thereupon I awoke and found that a loosened rod of the 
bed had fallen on my neck like the knife of the guillotine, 
and this had happened, my mother assured me, at the very mo- 
ment when I awoke.” 

That the mind should, merely because of the body’s sleep, be 
able to create a whole scene of a terrible drama with a rapidity 
impossible when all the functions are awake and active, is in- 
credible. The only function of the brain capable of this light- 
ning-like swiftness of vision is memory. ‘To create requires a cer- 
tain effort and consumes a certain period of time, but a scene 
once beheld, an adventure once experienced and vividly im- 
pressed upon the memory, can be recalled in its minutest detail 
in a lapse of time not reckonable by any of our methods. 

That the sensitive plate of the brain never loses any clear 
picture once received has been proved over and over again, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. The picture, the sensation, may 
be overlaid and hidden for long periods beneath the heaps of 
useless lumber that the days and years accumulate in the mind’s 
storehouse, but need, or accident, or a similarity of circumstance, 
will restore the forgotten possession, oftentimes with startling 
effect. There is a well-authenticated instance of a girl who, 
during an attack of febrile delirium, spoke in a language that no 
one about her could understand, and which was finally discovered 
to be Welsh. The patient, both before and after her illness, 
knew but a single word of the language. No one could explain 
the matter until finally it was found that she had been born in 
Wales, and as a child had learned the language, but had after- 
wards entirely forgotten it. 

It is commonly known, too, how in the struggle of the body 
against death by water the memory, stirred to furious effort also, 
reproduces all her stores at once, possibly in a frantic endeavor to 
find some experience which may be of use ‘a this crisis. 

It is broadly asserted by many that ..e memory retains each 
and every experience which life has presented for its contempla- 
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tion, but this is hardly true. It makes to a certain extent a 
choice, and chooses oftentimes with apparent caprice. To demon- 
strate the truth of this, let one endeavor to recall the first impres- 
sion retained by his childish mind and it usually proves to be 
something extremely trivial. A lady, interrogated as to this, de- 
clared her first clear memory was a sense of the comfort to her 
tired little two-year-old body of the clean linen sheets of the bed 
at the end of a most perilous and adventurous journey, of whose 
startling incidents her memory had preserved nothing. Again 
this capricious faculty will seize upon some few high lights in a 
vivid picture and reject all the unimportant details. As a rule, 
however, it is the profound stirrings of the emotions which wakes 
the memory to activity. A woman never forgets her first lover. 
Aman to the end of his life can recall his first triumph, or 
his most imminent danger, and a trifle will often, after the lapse 
of half a century, fill the eye with tears, make the cheek to burn, 
or the heart to beat with the power of the long-passed emotion, 
preserved living and fresh by the memory. 

That the memory uses in sleep the material it has gathered 
during the day, and during the whole life, no dreamer will deny; 
but here again it is capricious; some parts of the day’s—the 
life’s—experiences are used, others rejected. Added to these 
natural and explainable possessions of the memory, are a mass of 
curious, conflicting, tangled thoughts, which are foreign to our 
whole experience of existence, and which, when confused with 
our own memories, makes of our nights a wild jumble of useless 
and foolish pictures. If it be true that it is by some outward im- 
pression upon the senses that dreams are evoked, that it is the 
endeavors of the somnolent mind to explain to itself the meaning 
of a noise, a light, a blow, which creates that delusion we call 
dreams, then it is not upon the stores of our own memories alone 
that the brain draws for material, since the falling rod awoke in 
the mind of Dr. Scholz’s dreamer a picture of the French revo- 
lution, which he had never seen, and different in detail and vivid- 
ness from any picture his reading had furnished. 

Heredity is an overworked jade, too often driven in double 
harness with a hobby, but the link between generation and gen- 
eration is so strong and so close that none may lightly tell all 
the strands of which it is woven, nor from whence were spun the 
threads that tie us to the past. It is very certain, despite the 
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theories of Weismann, that the acquired characteristics of the 
parent may be transmitted to the child. The boy whose father 
walked the quarter-deck is, nine times out of ten, as certain to 
head for salt water as a sea-gull born in a hen’s nest. The 
victim of ill-fortune and prisoner of despair who breaks the 
jail of life to escape fate’s malice leaves a dark tendency in the 
blood of his offspring, which again and again proves the terrible 
power of an inherited weakness. Women who lose their minds 
or become clouded in thought at childbirth—though they come 
of a stock of mens sana—transmit the blight of insanity to their 
sons and daughters both ; and not only consumptive weakness 
and the appetite for drink are acquired in a lifetime and then 
handed on for generations, but preferences, talents, manners, 
personal likeness—all may be the wretched burden or happy gift 
handed down to the son by the father. Who then may say with- 
out fear of contradiction that the memories of passions and 
emotions that stirred those dead hearts to their centre may not 
be a part of our inheritance? The setting, the connection, is 
gone, but the memory of the emotion remains. Such and such 
nerves have quivered violently for such or such acause—the mem- 
ory stores and transmits the impression, and a similar incident 
sets them tingling again, though two generations lie between. 

Certainly animals possess very distinctly these inherited 
memories. A young horse never before beyond the paddock and 
stables will fall into a very passion of fear when a serpent crosses 
his path, or when driven upon a ferry to cross deep swift water. 
He is entirely unfamiliar with the nature of the danger, but at 
some period one of his kind has sweated and throbbed in hideous 
peril, and the memory remains after the lapse of a hundred years. 
He, no more than ourselves, can recall all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances of that peril, but the threatening aspect of a similar 
danger brings memory forward with a rush to use her stored warn- 
ing. When the migrating bird finds its way without difficulty, 
untaught and unaccompanied, to the South it has never seen, we 
call its guiding principle instinct—but what is the definition of 
the word instinct ? No man can give it. It but removes the 
difficulty one more step backward. Call this instinct an inherited 
memory and the matter becomes clear at once. Such memories, 
it is plain, are more definite with the animals than with us ; but 
so are many of their faculties, hearing, smell, and sight. 
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Everyone has felt many times in his life a sense of familiarity 
with incidents that have had no place in his own experience, and 
has found it impossible to offer any explanation for the feeling. 
Coming suddenly around aturn of a hillupon a fair and unknown 
landscape, his heart may bound with a keen sense of recognition 
of its unfamiliar outlines. In the midst of a tingling scene of 
emotion, a sensation of the whole incident being a mere dull 
repetition will rob it of its joy or pain. A sentence begun by a 
friend is recognized as trite and old before it is half done, though 
it refers to matters new to the hearer. A sound, a perfume, a 
sensation, will awaken feelings having no connection with the 
occasion. 

A visitor for the first time to a tropical country was charmed 
with the excessive novelty of everything about him; but sud- 
denly one evening, being carried home in his chair by the coolie 
bearers, a flood of recognition poured over him like the waves of 
the sea, and for a few minutes the illusion was so strong as to 
leave him breathless with astonishment. He had the sense of 
having often done this before. The warm night, the padding of 
the bare izet in the dusk, the hot smell of leaves, were all an old 
trite experience. For days he struggled with that tormenting 
sense, with which we are all familiar, of being unable to recall a 
something, aname, that is perfectly well known—is ‘‘ on the tip 
of the tongue,” as one says—but all in vain; and in time the 
recognition grew fainter and more elusive with each effort to 
grasp it, until it slipped forever away into darkness. If such 
experiences as these are not inherited memories, what are they ? 

With sleep, the will becomes dormant. Waking, it guards 
and governs ; chooses what we shall do and be and think; stands 
sentinel over the mind and rejects all comers with which it is not 
familiar. Unless the thought comes from within the known 
borders of the body's own life, the will will have none of it. But 
overtaken by fatigue and sinking into slumber with the night, 
his domain is left fenceless and unpatrolled, for with the will 
goes his troop of watchmen, judgment, logic, deliberation, ethics ; 
and memory, ungoverned, and uncontrolled, holds a feast of mis- 
rule. ‘The barrier between past and present melts away ; all his 
ancestors are merged into the individual ; the events of the day 
are inextricably tangled with those of two centuries since, and this 


motley play of time is called a dream. 
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A man going back but to his great grandparents has already 
fourteen direct progenitors and is heir of such strange or striking 
episodes of their fourteen lives as were sufficiently deeply im- 
pressed upon their memories to be transmittable. This alone is 
enough, one would think, to provide all the nights with material 
for the queer kaleidoscopic jumbling of leavings, with which the 
nimble mind diverts itself while its sluggish comrade snores, 
turning over the leaves of its old picture book alone in the dark, 
but there is no reason to believe that there is a limit to these in- 
heritances. 

One dreamer relates that the most vivid sensation her night 
memory holds is of finding herself standing alone, high up in a 
vast arena. It is open to the sky and the night is falling swiftly 
and warm. Everyone has gone but herself, but there is a tremu- 
lous sensation in her mind, as of very recent excitement, noise, 
and tumult. She is waiting for someone who is coming through 
the arched door on the left, and she rises to go. She feels the 
rough coolness of the stone beneath her hand as she helps her- 
self to rise, and upon her throat and bosom she has a sensation 
of the light wool of her garment. It has the vivid familiarity of 
a personal and perfectly natural experience—so strong that, 
waking, she retains as keen a sense of it as if it was a happening 
of yesterday. This dreamer, whose night visions are many and 
of great vividness, remembers many more dreams of this type— 
momentary flashes of sensation of the trivial things about her, 
such as all persons have felt in their waking lives, only that the 
things about herin her dreams are totally unfamiliar to her 
waking brain. In one of these she is emerging from the back 
door of a small white house—intensely white in the glare of a 
fierce sun. The house seems square and flat-topped, built of 
stone and with no windows visible here in the rear. It opens on 
a narrow street of similar residences. A man is with her, dressed 
in a long black robe and wearing a curious black head-dress. He 
is reproaching her and remonstrating violently concerning her in- 
difference in regard to religious matters. She looks away— 
annoyed and bored by his vehemence—and the whole picture 
yanishes. It was as clear, as natural and familiar as her own 
waking life, while it lasted. . . . The narrow street of white 
houses seemed the only possible form for a street—she had no 
consciousness of anything different or more modern. The man’s 
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eager, stern face, with the heavy beard and the high head-dress 
looked in no way strange or unfamiliar. With that double con- 
sciousness with which we are all familiar when awake, she 
watched the movement of his lips and the wagging of his beard 
as he talked, full of a sense of distaste, and thought, while listen- 
ing to his flow of clear words, ‘‘ How tiresome these religious men 
are!” 

Another dreamer—again a woman—was aware of standing in 
the dark, sword in hand (she seemed to be a man and the seem- 
ing was not strange to her), listening with furious pulses toa 
confusion of clashing blades and stamping of feet. Under the 
surface of passionate excitement the deeper sub-consciousness 
said: “‘ All is lost! The conspiracy is a failure!” She was 
aware of a cool bravado which recognized the uselessness of at- 
tempting escape. The dice had been thrown—they had turned 
up wrong, that was all. Yet so vigorous and so courageous was 
the heart of this man that he was still buoyantly unafraid. There 
was a rush of bodies by him ; the door swung back against him, 
crushing him to the wall, and a few moments later, under guard, 
he was passing through a long, low corridor of stone. The 
torches showed the groined arch above him, and, acell being 
unlocked, for the first time he felt afraid. Inside was a big bear 
with a collar about its neck, and two villainous faced mounte- 
banks sat surlily upon the floor. The man was very much afraid 
at the thovght of such companions, for his hands were tied and 
he had no sword—yet he reasoned jovially with his guards, not 
wishing to show his real terror. After some protests his sword 
was returned to him and he stepped inside, again cheerfully con- 
fident. The door clanged to behind him and the dream faded. 
All the conditions of the dream, the change of sex, the strange 
clothes and faces, the arched corridor, the men with the bear, 
seemed to the senses of the sleeping woman perfectly natural. 
They were quite commonplace, and of course. For the most part 
however, her dreams are the fantastic hodge-podge common to 
dreamers, such as might result from the unsorted, unclassified 
memories of a thousand persons flung down in a heap together 
and grasped without choice. One curious fact she has noted is 
that though she is a wide and omnivorous reader, she has never 
had a dream or impression in sleep which might not have been 
part of the experience of some one of European or American an- 
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cestry. She is an ardent reader of travel and adventure, but 
never has she imagined herself in Africa, nor have the landscapes 
of her dreams been other than European or American. 

Mr. Howells, in “‘ True I Talk of Dreams,” added confirma- 
tion on this point by saying that he had never been able to dis- 
cover a dreamer who had seen in his dreams a dragon or any such 
beast of impossible proportions. 

It suggests itseli—en passant—that dragons and other such 
*« fearful wild fowl” are not uncommon in the cataclysmic visions 
of delirium, but perhaps the potency of fever, of drugs, of alcohol, 
or of mania may open up deeps of memory, of primordial mem- 
ory, that are closed to the milder magic of sleep. The subtle 
poison in the grape may gnaw through the walls of Time and give 
the memory sight of those terrible days when we wallowed— 
nameless shapes—in the primeval slime. Who knows whether 
Alexander the Great, crowning himself with the gold of Bedlam’s 
straws, may not be only forgetful of the years that gape between 
him and his kingly Macedonian ancestor. Ah, Horatio! does 
your philosophy plumb all the mysteries of life and of heredity ? 

Another interesting fact, in this connection, elicited by ex- 
tensive and persistent inquiry, is that those who come of a 
class who have led narrow and uneventful lives for generations 
dream but little, and that dully and without much sensation ; 
while the children of adventurous and travelled ancestors—men 
and women whose passions have been profoundly stirred— have 
their nights filled with the movement ‘‘ of old forgotten far-off 
things and battles long ago.” Again, inquiry has elicited the 
fact that many persons, while hovering on the borders of sleep, 
but still vaguely conscious, are accustomed to see pictures of 
all manner of disconnected things—many of them scenes or faces 
which have never had part in their waking life—drifting slowly 
across the darkness of the closed lid like the pictures of a magic 
lantern across a sheet stretched to receive them, and these, by 
undiscernable gradations, lead the sleeper away into the land of 
dreams, the dim treasure house of memory and the past. 

If a dream is a memory, then the stories of their momentary 
duration are easily credible. The falling rod upon the sleeper’s 
neck might recall, as by a lightning flash, some scene in the Red 
Terror in which his ancestor participated—an ancestor so nearly 
allied, perhaps, to the victim suffering under the knife as to 
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know all the agonies vicariously, and leave the tragedy bitten 
into his memory and his blood forever. 

When the words heredity or instinct are contemplated in their 
broad sense they mean no more than inherited memory. The 
experiences of many generations teach the animal its proper food 
and methods of defence. The fittest survive because they have 
inherited most clearly the memories of the best means of secur- 
ing nourishment and escaping enemies. ‘lhe marvellous facility 
gradually acquired by artisans who for generations practice a 
similar craft is but the direct transmission of the brain’s 
treasures. 

In sleep the brain is peculiarly active in certain directions, 
not being distracted by the multitude of impressions constantly 
conveyed to it by the five senses, and experiments with hypnotic 
sleepers prove that some of its functions become in sleep 
abnormally acute and vigorous. Why not the function of 
memory ? The possessions which during the waking hours were 
useless, and therefore rejected by the will, surge up again, vivid 
and potent, and troop before the perception unsummoned, motley 
and fantastic; serving no purpose more apparent than do the idle, 
disconnected recollections of one’s waking moments of dreaminess 
—and yet it may hap, withal, that the tireless brain, forever turn- 
ing over and over its heirlooms in the night, is seeking here an 
inspiration or there a memory to be used in that fierce and com- 
plex struggle called Life. 

ELIZABETH BISLAND. 
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ENVIRONMENT AND MAN IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY N. S. SHALER. 


CerTAIN words and phrases which were invented by natural- 
ists to denote matters connected with the history of organic species 
have been taken over by the students of society, and used to de- 
note actions which they presume to be essentially like those to 
which the words were first applied. In this way such terms as 
natural selection, environment, atavism, etc., have become cur- 
rent in fields where their significance is doubtful. In this as in 
other cases there is always danger that the imported word becomes 
what Bentham well called “a question-begging epithet,” for the 
reason that it has a connotation which, though true in its orig- 
inal use, is false in its secondary application. Thus itis with en- 
vironment. As used by botanists and zodlogists, it had a much 
more limited and definite meaning than it has come to pos- 
sess in the very complicated affairs of human society, where it 
is used to designate not only the assemblage of physical in- 
fluences but those of an intellectual and moral nature as well. 
As the word is of great value, as it denotes a range of actual 
or supposed influences which are of the utmost importance, it 
may be well to examine into the limitations which we should 
place upon it in its transformed state. For this purpose I have 
selected the district of New England, which, more than any other 
known to me, affords a satisfactory territory for the discussion 
of this question. 

The advantages of New England as a field for an inquiry into 
the influences of environment are in general as follows: the 
country has been long inhabited by the people of our race, long 
enough at least, for an immediate effect of the surroundings to 
become evident; its physical conditions are well known; the 
people have attained a high degree of differentiation as to em- 
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ployments ; the opportunities of comparing the folk with the 
ancestral stock beyond the sea are more than usually good. In 
fact, if there be anywhere a chance to determine the value of 
physical conditions in the development of peoples, we may expect 
to find it here. . 

In considering the matter, we should in the first place note that 
New England is much more like Old England than is any other 
part of America; this likeness is shown in many ways. To begin 
with, the surface of the country, unlike that of the continent 
in general, is extremely diversified; it has indeed the localized 
character of surface soil and in a measure of climate which we 
tind in Great Britain. When as a young man I came from the 
tableland of Kentucky to study in New England, I remarked to 
the elder Agassiz that impression of relatively great variety which 
this seaboard country made upon me. He said that the area 
seemed to him essentially like that of the old world in that it had 
an exceedingly diversified character. 

Between the mountains of New Hampshire and Vermont and 
the lowlands of Southeastern Massachusetts there are as great 
differences in conditions as are found in Great Britain, in pass- 
ing from the Highlands of Scotland to the plains of Norfolk. In 
the area of almost any county of the six New England States we 
discover a range of soil-conditions extending from the arid pas- 
tures of the thinly covered rocky uplands to the swamps of the 
valleys, or it may be the marine marshes of the seashore. Every- 
where there is lacking the consolidated character of the inner 
part, the centre, of this continent. Thus in New England the 
colonists found a fair semblance of much with which they were 
familiar in their native land, so that we cannot expect to discern 
among the influences of environment any effects which would 
be immediately due to the change in the matter of soil, climate 
or shape of the country. There are, it is true, noteworthy varia- 
tions in all these features, the range of temperatureis greater, 
the seasons vary somewhat in their order and accent, the rainfall 
is otherwise distributed than in Great Britain, but there is no 
such variation as could fairly be expected to stamp itself upon 
the people. 

Turning now to the conditions which from their nature are 
likely to have a shaping influence upon the population of 
New England, we find at once a number of physical features 
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which not directly but in a secondary way have had a great 
effect upon the character of the population. Taking these in 
their natural order, we may begin with the subterranean stores 
of mineral wealth of the district. In this subterranean field we 
find extremely limited resources. From the first settlement to 
the present day the result of explorations has been to turn the 
minds of the people away from the occupations of the mine, from 
that generally delusive and usually disastrous expectation that 
fortune was to be won by finding precious metals. In later days 
stone quarries and occasional veins of pyrite and other ores 
have opened the way to profit, but these are matters of mod- 
ern times. The ‘early people were by the structure of the 
country turned away from the underground realm. Even in this 
day of accurate and untiring search for mineral resources, this 
part of the continent remains without discovered basis for ex- 
tensive mining industries. When we note the evils which the 
search for the precious metals has brought upon other colonies, 
we may regard the sterility of the under-earth as one of the 
good fortunes of New England, as one of those negative blessings 
which often count for much in the life of peoples. 

The soil of New England is, on the whole, not unlike that of 
Wales and Scotland. It yields the same crops, in rather scantier 
measure ; as in those more rugged parts of the mother country, 
not more than one-half the area is or can be made in any way fit 
for the plow. Like as are the conditions of the earth in the old 
land and the new, there were certain circumstances of contact 
which were peculiar, and which were very effective in determin- 
ing the history of the people. The whole of New England has 
been in a remarkable way affected by the action of the ice and 
water of the last glacial period. Although the same calamitous 
period affected the British Isles as well, the diversity of actions 
there was much less than on the western side of the Atlantic. 
In the old world region the effect of the visitation, so far as the 
soil is concerned, was, in the main, to leave a tolerably deep 
covering of what is commonly termed till or boulder clay upon 
the surface, which, though rather bouldery, is generally brought 
under tillage without much difficulty. In New England the di- 
vision of the surface was usually into very stony fields, where it 
required from fifty to two hundred days of labor to bring about 
a good tilth, and into sandy areas, where the soil was ready for 
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the plow as soon as the forest had been cleared away, and decay 
had removed the roots of the trees. These two classes of soils are 
of such importance in the economic development of this area 
that their origin should be understood. 

The till or boulder clay element in this and other countries is 
made up of a confused mixture of clay, sand, pebbles, and boul- 
ders, which became commingled with the ice as it moved for- 
ward in its slow but energetic movement. This debris descended 
upon the surface of the earth where the ice melted away, and has 
remained where it came to rest. While this till is the prevailing 
surface material of New England, a large part of the area is oc- 
cupied by avery different deposit, formed at the same time 
mainly in front of the slowly retreating ice fields. This com- 
monly takes on the character of sandy plains which are often 
curiously pitted. ‘These plains wereformed by the rivers which 
emerged from beneath the ice, carrying with them great quanti- 
ties of comminuted rock, clay, sand, and pebbles; the coarser 
part of this debris was deposited near the front of the glacier in 
the form of deltas, the finer mud being carried away to the seas. 
These deltas of the ancient glacial rivers are inconsiderable in 
area in northern New Engiand, but they continually increase in 
extent to the southward, until in the region south of Boston and 
east of Providence they occupy more than three-fourths of the 
surface. Besides these two groups of accumulations which afford 
materials for soil, there is a third consisting of the boulders and 
other lesser fragments which were shoved forward by the advanc- 
ing ice in the brief periods when the prevailing retreat was in- 
terrupted by slight advances, or which were dropped at the front 
when for a time the glacial deposit remained with its outer 
face in one place. These moraines are infrequent and have played 
no important part in human affairs. They are of no agricultural 
account. 

The soils formed on and of the till deposits in New England 


are in almost all cases of very fair fertility ; they are moreover — 


singularly enduring to tillage. ‘There is, however, the singular 
difficulty connected with them that they are strewn over and 
filled with boulders to such an extent that a vast amount of labor 
has to be expended on them before they can be tilled. This 
condition is due to the fact that in this part of the world the bed 
rocks are very much jointed, so that the ice in dragging over their 
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surfaces rent an amazing number of fragments from their places 
and bore them on in its course. When the original settlers came 
to this country they found every part of these naturally fertile 
lands defended against the encroachments of man by a singularly 
perfect armor. To win an acre to the uses of husbandry de- 
manded an expenditure not only of the serious labor required in 
clearing away the forest, but the yet greater toil needed in 
placing the boulders of movable size in stone walls and in bury- 
ing many others in deep pits. It is true that in the northern 
parts of Great Britain the earth had borne in {ts original state a 
similar though less extensive encumberment of stones, but there 
in the slow advance of man toward civilization centuries had 
been devoted to this task of clearing the land ; here the burden 
came at once upon a folk who had all the needs of civilized man 
with little more command of capital and of resources in the way 
of labor than their ancestors of two thousand years ago. The 
result was that the European colonists had to betake themselves 
at once to the second class soils, the sandy plains which abound 
in the shoreland district of this area—thus violating the general 
rule that the better lands of a country are the first to be occupied 
and tilled. 

The sand plains of the New England district, indeed of all 
countries where they are found, afford but sterile soils. They 
are in the main made up of arenaceous material which contains but 
little food for plants. Although with the modern resources of 
artificial manures they are coming again into cultivation, the ex- 
perience of the early settlers was to the effect that, while these 
fields had the merit of being tolerably free from the vexatious 
boulders, they had no other advantage. Gradually, in the main, 
after a century or so of bitter experience with the unprofitable 
deltas of the glacial rivers, the soil tillers began to win with ex-_ 
ceeding toil the better earth from its envelope of boulders. Some 
work of this kind appears to have been done in the first half 
century after the settlement, but so far as I can learn from the im- 
perfect sources of information at my command, little had been ac- 
complished before the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
mark of the first adjustment remains in the sites of the original agri- 
cultural villages and farmsteads, which in almost all cases where 
they were founded in the seventeenth century are upon the open 
sandy fields. 
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The effect of these soil conditions in New England was 
quickly to turn the attention of the enterprising colonists away 
from any expectation of winning wealth from the earth; the 
general understructure had denied them mineral resources, the 
state of the surface made it evident that they would not, like the 
colonists further south, look to agricultural resources as the 
basis of commercial success. In fact, though there was from 
time to time some small outgoings of field products, New Eng- 
land never succeeded in doing much more than supply its own 
demands, in the way of food such as the fields of the land afford. 

Baffled in the effort to found success on the subterranean or 
the soil resources of the country, the New Englanders quickly 
turned their attention to the fisheries. In this realm of the seas, the 
same geological events which had deprived the land of its fertility 
gave an excellent opportunity for profit. The irregular, usually 
bouldery, waste formed by the glacial actions extends far beyond 
the limits of the shore ; it creates at many points extensive shal- 
lows, such as George’s Bank, which affords the best natural feed- 
ing grounds for the food fishes, which have been in such large 
measure the basis of the commercial prosperity of the country. A 
bouldery field above the plane of the ocean is poor ground for the 
nurture of anything that man can turn to profit; from that level 
downward to a depth of one hundred fathoms, a surface of this 
nature is admirably suited for the development of a marine life ; 
it is especially fitted to support and attract the cod fish, the crea- 
ture which was the pilot of the New Englanders to their first 
commercial prosperity. Fortunately, these fishing grounds, the 
product of glaciation, abound along the seashores of New Eng- 
land, are very extensive, and lie near a great number of harbors, 
which, though shallow for modern ships, afforded ample room for 
fishing vessels. The forests, moreover, abounded in excellent 
timber for building ships. Thus, though the colonists were not 
to any considerable extent from the seafaring folk of the old 
country, they shortly were led, we may say driven, by their neces- 
sities, to seek gain beyond the shore. 

The industry of fishing was naturally the first step toward the 
larger enterprises of the sea. This industry was from the start 
successful. The blessed cod, perhaps the best good fish of all the 
known tenants of the ocean, was found in great numbers ; it was 
readily taken ; its flesh was savory and so easily cured that it 
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will keep for years. There was an almost unlimited market for 
the product of the fisheries in the more southern plantations of 
the continent, where a soil more easily won was yielding a great 
though temporary profit to the colonists. From the cod to the 
whale fishery was an easy transition, and the two combined made 
the best possible foundations for the marine commerce which 
grew up among the people after they had been trained in seafar- 
ing in the most natural way through the art of fishing. In this 
largest part of the sailor’s work the development was again in the 
same way as with the fisheries, but in even greater measure, fa- 
vored by the very many good harbors that exist along the shore, 
and which are due also to glacial action. For the ships of 
the last century the New England coast afforded the greatest 
number of good havens that exist in any part of the 
American coast where the other conditions permitted settlement. 
These natural ports are very accessible, they usually carry deep 
waters to their shores. They are not much encumbered with ice, 
the back country abounds in construction woods such as the ship 
carpenter demands, and also afforded a fair supply of the food stores 
required for voyages. ‘Thus the environment led the shore line 
folk of this district straight forth to the sea and stamped a large 
part of its people with the admirable and enduring mark of that 
peculiar culture. Although there are no accurate data for determ- 
ination, it appears likely that, in the two centuries from 1650 to 
1850, somewhere near one-fourth of the population of this dis- 
trict were distinctly influenced by the maritime life which had 
become the basis of its prosperity. 

The same conditions of soil which in a way compelled the New 
Englanders to essay fortune upon the sea led them in another di- 
rection of endeavor which has proved in its effects more lasting. 
The glacial event, as we have already noticed, covered the surface 
of the earth with a prevailingly deep deposit of very porous ma- 
terial; this of itself gives the streams an uncommon steadfastness 
of flow. Moreover, the drift is laid on in a very irregular manner 
so that it forms a multitude of depressions all of which were orig- 
inally lakes, though the greater number of them have now been con- 
verted into bogs or swamps ; these basins still further retard the 
flow of the water to the sea, delivering the rain fall in a gradual and 
tolerably constant manner. Furthermore, the country is tolerably 
elevated, so that the aggregate of available power that may be won 
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from the streams is very great. ‘The value of these sources of 
energy for mill use was easily appreciated: very soon after the set- 
tlement, many of the lesser streams were the seats of corn mills, to 
which wool carding appliances were soon added. The records 
show that the authorities were early awake to the value of these 
sources of wealth : thus among the many regulations we may note 
an order that the curious division of the Charles River near Bos- 
ton known as Mother Brook, which leaves the main stream in 
Dedham and by flowing into the Neponset River makes that city 
an island, has a right to carry one third of the water of the 
Charles. This law which was established in the later part of the 
seventeenth century attests the value of the mill privileges at that 
early day. 

In its valuable water powers which owe their advantages to 
the glacial history of the country, the New Englanders found a 
feature which was destined in a remarkable manner to influence 
their future, even to the time beyond our day. At first these 
opportunities were sought for domestic needs alone, but as the 
expansion of the marine adventures came about, the little mills 
grew to be great factories and their varied products found a market 
the world over. In a way this industry, particularly that in 
woollen cloths, helped the needy agriculture. The sheep, a thrifty 
feeder, could pick up a sufficient living in fields where cattle 
would fare ill. To prepare the way for them it was not neces- 
sary to clear the land as for tillage, the timber could be felled and 
burned and the animals turned into the partly cleared ground 
where they would find subsistence among the boulders. In time 
they would extirpate the brushwood and so give room for grass. 
A large portion of the vast area of stony fields in this part of the 
country thus came to be deforested. Much of these old sheep 
ranges has been recovered by the woods since the cheaper wool of 
Australia and the Mississippi Valley has made it unprofitable to 
keep the creatures where they have to be fed through the long 
winter. The forests of New England afford excellent varieties 
of wood for the manufacture of tools and furniture; the bog 
iron ores, accumulations which often form beneath swamps, 
served for a time for the manufacture of iron. These ad- 
vantages led to a very great diversity in the manufacturing work 
which depended on the water powers for the needed energy. 

As the value of the water powers was enhanced by the 
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development of the agricultural interest, the people found that 
the swamps which had, by a natural process, the growth of peat, 
to a great extent taken the place of the glacial lakes, were no 
longer worthless lands but had a peculiar value, in that by slight 
dams at their outlets they could be converted into reservoirs for 
storing water to be used at the mills. The result has been the 
revival of hundreds if not thousands of effaced lakes and the 
extension of many others which had not entirely lost their 
lacustrine character. The resulting change in the aspect of 
southern New England has been great. The fields of fresh water 
which dot the landscape are probably twice as numerous and 
extensive as they were a century ago. Incidentally we may note 
that, while these reservoirs are a decided advantage to the mills, 
they are distinctly harmful to the health of the people ; filled in 
the winter time and drawn down in the summer and early 
autumn to their beds of ooze, they have become the breeding places 
for malaria, the apparent source of those repeated epidemics of 
ague and fever once almost unknown in this part of the country 
but now a serious element in its list of diseases. Experience in 
many countries shows that, while a region may be very swampy, 
so long as the water in the bog areas remains at the same level 
throughout the year no malaria results, but if the level of inun- 
dation be much changed, as is necessarily the case in the reservoir 
system, ill effects surely follow. 

The combined effects of a varied relation to the sea, and the 
yet more diversified influences of a manufacturing industry which 
concerned a wider range of work than had ever been undertaken 
in any other country of like area, in time gave to the charac- 
teristic New Englandersome peculiar qualities or habits of mind. 
He became, as he is now, of all the world, the aptest man to dis- 
cover in any situation some measure of advantage which might 
be turned to profitable account. He learned the precious lesson 
that in every place there is something which if well done will pay 
for the doing. ‘The impress of this way of looking at the world 
may to the observant traveller be seen in every, part of the area 
which has been subject to New Englandinfluences. Within this 
part of the country we find the most complete subdivision of in- 
dustries which exists in any part of the world. In most cases 
these employments have taken root because of some local advan 
tage in the way of access to peculiar natural stores or to certain 
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lines of transportation. In other instances they have been 
founded by some discerning person who, looking over the fields of 
employment, has seen that his place was fit for some pursuit which 
had not been essayed in his neighborhood, or was perhaps alto- 
gether novel. Thus, to note but a few of these specialized occu- 
pations, we find that the Attleboros are given to making jewelry, 
Leicester to the manufacture of ‘‘ Card clothing,” 7. e., the hook 
covered leather which is used for carding wool ; the region about 
Gardiner to the making of chairs. At least fifty towns could be 
cited as the seats of such special callings, the peculiar conditions 
being due to the development of an active-minded people com- 
pelled to look beyond the soil or the resources which lay beneath it 
for the basis of their fortunes, indeed we may say, of their exist- 
ence. Such eager and efficient application of wit and work to 
the possibilities of a situation has no paratlel in the old world, 
and is unequalled in this country of expedients : it is a peculiarity 
of the New England conditions ; it can be accounted for by the 
circumstances in which the people were placed. It is, in a word, 
the effect of environment. 

The capacity to command a situation, which the training of 
the New England people has given, is to be remarked in their ex- 
isting agriculture as well as in their other arts ; it has led to sev- 
eral modern and novel developments, the most important of which 
is the culture of cranberries. For a long time this fruit was 
gathered in its wild state both in the old world and in the new, but 
it remained for the folk of Cape Cod to invent the complicated 
method of nurture of the vines which has made this form of til- 
lage one of the important innovations of the century: one which has 
changed a very poor district into one of the most prosperous seats 
of crop production, making of worthless land a value which is ex- 
ceeded only by some of the famous vineyards of Europe, and per- 
haps certain of the best orange groves of Florida. No other tillage 
devices of modern days are so original or so important as these, 
which have converted the peat bogs of the coast into hydraulic- 
ally engineered fields that give an annual gross return of from two 
hundred to a thousand dollars per acre. Ina like way the use of 
greenhouses, though common in other parts of the country, early 
became important asan industry in this section. In some of the 
rural communities of Massachusetts these forcing establishments 
are the source of the principal revenue of the people. 
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The same eminent inventiveness which has brought about the 
institution of industries has made it possible for the New Eng- 
landers, when the need arose, quickly to change their occupation 
to fit the altered requirements. In the formative period the 
same people often followed several callings at once : farming, fish- 
ing and shoemaking were often combined. Though the greater 
part of this elasticity has been lost through the more elaborate 
organizations of labor, it is easy to see the marks of it to this day. 
The quality is in the folk, it is ready to meet such changes as are 
by some apprehended through the Southern competition in the 
manufacture of cotton cloth. Should this industry betake itself 
to the neighborhood of the fields where the fibre is produced, it 
will probably change rather than lessen the industrial life of this 
region. We oftenfind in New England manufacturing districts 
which have preserved their activities, though the nature of their 
labor has greatly and sometimes frequently altered. 

An index of the peculiar manufacturing activity of New Eng- 
land may be found in the history of mechanical inventions ; from 
no other people of like numbers have there come so many of those 
contrivances. If we could determine the nativity of those who 
have had a share in the important inventive work of a mechani- 
cal sort, it is probable that quite one-half of the work in this 
country has been done by the small part of the population of the 
country which lies within the part of New England that has par- 
taken of the manufacturing motives. It is plain that here, out 
of a people who were not by ancestral experience peculiarly con- 
cerned with mechanical work, the conditions have served in a 
singularly efficient way to make a folk who have a remarkable 
capacity for this peculiar group of tasks. Nurtured in this fay- 
orable field, the inventive mechanics of New England have been 
disseminated over this country, carrying with them their art, 
which included the power to devise new arts. To them mainly 
we owe the rapid and wide development of the industrial inter- 
ests of this nation. 

The foregoing considerations suggest, if they do not make 
it plain, that the influence of environment on man, at least 
in his civilized estate, though considerable, is not direct, but 
is brought about in a secondary manner. That it is not direct 
is well shown by the close likeness between the physical con- 
ditions of the people of New England and their now rather 
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remote kinsmen beyond the sea. No one who has had fre- 
quent opportunities for comparing the two peoples, and who 
looks beyond the superficial features of clothes and man- 
ners, will believe that differences of climate or soil have had 
any immediate influence upon them. The few indices which 
have been obtained from physical measurements go to show a 
firm adherence to the primitive type; the diversities are in mental 
quality, that realm in which the variations of human quality have 
long taken place. To see how far these variations have been in- 
duced by environment of a kind which influences the conduct of 
life, let us consider what would have been the probable history 
of the descendants of the people who settled in New England 
if they had settled in Virginia or Maryland. 

There’is no reason to believe that the settlers of New England, 
if they had found a home in an easily tilled land such as lies 
beside the James River or Chesapeake Bay, would have had a 
history greatly different from that which awaited the colonists of 
those more southern countries. Notwithstanding certain differ- 
ences of faith, these peoples were essentially alike in all those 
features which serve to direct the course of populations. But the 
northern colonists, because they fell upon lands which bore the 
peculiar stamp which has been given them by the singular pro- 
cesses of the glacial epoch, were forced to peculiar and, to them, 
unnatural ways of progress. They could look to the earth for no 
more than a bare and hardly earned subsistence. This inci. 
dentally spared them the evils of slavery, for the African slave 
was profitable only in agricultural districts, and then only in the 
production of important exportable crops of which New England 
could produce none. Although they were not by inheritance sea- 
farers or manufacturers, the New Englanders were forced to look 
to the deep for all their first gains and to the water powers for 
ali their more permanent and larger profits. And in these occu- 
pations, through the impress giving effect of labor in peculiar 
fields, they came by their remarkable qualities. 

A verification of the supposition that such effects as environ- 
ment has had on the New England people have come in a second- 
ary way through the direction which it has given to their occu- 
pations, is afforded by the state of many of the isolated 
communities which, lying in the remoter parts of the district, 
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any distinct way the influence of the ships or the workshops, which 
has so generally affected their fellows. Such isolated settlements 
show us folk intellectually, so far as activity is concerned, far 
below the plane of their fellow-citizens in the districts which 
have had the characteristic life of the region. They are made up 
of just such folk as we may find in those parts of the United 
States where the humdrum vocation of farming has preserved 
the ancient repose of life. 

All we know of the animal man is against the supposition that 
he is ready to vary in his qualities through the direct influence of 
his surroundings. Such measure of plasticity as he may once have 
possessed appears to have mostly disappeared. Thus, negroes 
transferred from equatorial Africa seem to be in no wise altered 
after an exposure for several generations to the very great change 
in climate, food, and other conditions which they have found in 
Virginia, or even in New Brunswick. If natural selection played 
its ancient part, environment might perhaps be more efficient in 
its action on mankind than we find it to be, but this agency has 
long since ceased to be of distinct value among civilized peoples. 
The only discernible way in which the surroundings can operate 
on man above the rudest savage state is through the occupations 
to which they may lead. In this way they may serve to produce 
varieties in intellectual qualities by two different modes of action; 
they may bring together into selected communities people of a 
particular quality who, then intermarrying, may in time come 
to have certain characteristics. Thus a seafaring town, for the 
reason that only men of a vigorous mould and an enterprising 
spirit are apt to turn to or keep in the sailor’s life, is, if the occu- 
pation be long continued, very likely to show some traces of a 
natural selective process, which is not ‘‘ natural selection” as the 
term is ordinarily used. Perhaps the best term for this process 
is class selection, a process which is potent in our highly organ- 
ized societies in a way which is not well recognized by students 
of sociology. It seems to me that this class selection, which 
operates even more in matters of the spirit than in those of the 
body, has been of considerable importance in the development 
of New England characteristics and that it is through its action 
that we owe and are in the future to owe much more of the ability 
manifested in its population. 

It should in this connection be noted that, from the beginning, 
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this district has been the seat of a singular intermigration of 
men, both as regards dwelling-place and occupation. There has 
been no presumption that the son should abide with the parents 
in calling or residence : the result has been that here probably 
to a greater extent than in any other equally long settled country 
the youths have been free to seek the place where their inborn 
aptitudes would find employment. From this element of free- 
dom has arisen the formation of tolerably distinct groups of pop- 
ulation, each claiming and taking its fit share of the offerings of 
talent, and tending, through intermarriage, to increase the capac- 
ity which has been the basis of its success. 

The main point of the argument concerning the influence of 
environment in New England is that the glacial history of the coun- 
try deprived it of readily tillable soil and compelled the early set- 
tlers to resort to the poorest class of fields. The result was that 
they were driven tothe sea and to manufacturing. In these depart- 
ments of activity the same glacial agents which had harmed the re- 
lation to the soil have in large measure favored them, giving good 
harbors and fishing grounds and excellent water powers. In this 
way some of the most important directing influences which have 
affected this interesting people were established; it is not too 
much to say that the economic conditions of the district were 
thus determined. If this position be well taken, we may claim 
that we have here one of the best instances which have yet been 
adduced to show the effect of the geological structure of a country 
on the modern development of a civilized people. 

It may furthermore be said that what has been done in New 
England is buta striking example of what is taking place elsewhere 
in this country. The element of freedom of occupation, which 
is singularly characteristic of this country, permits the people to 
group themselves with reference to their environment according 
te their motives, or, in other words, according to their capacities. 
The result is, doubtless, to be a classification of our population, 
based in ability and on the resources for occupation which this 
land of abounding opportunities affords. 


N. S. SHALER 
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THE FUTURE LIFE AND THE CONDITION OF MAN 
THEREIN.—V1. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. W. FE. GLADSTONE, 


II.—MAN’S CONDITION IN THE FUTURE LIFE. 


Conclusion. 


Ir remains to consider some larger assumptions which have 
been extensively made by writers taking the side adverse to 
what they usually call the traditional theology. 

1. While the experience of life shows on every side that habit 
hardens by use, that the gristle passes into the bone, that under 
the laws of our nature we travel steadily towards the unchange- 
able in cases where bias has been habitually and permanently in- 
dulged by repetition of acts, the lessons of this experience are to 
be cast aside with respect to the laws which are to govern charac- 
ter in the world to come, and the unchangeable will there 
undergo a process of transformation and reversion, by becoming 
a pliable and docile material fashioned upon new laws contradic- 
tory of the old. 

2. While the justice of punishing wickedness is admitted, and 
it is held, or not denied, that the measure of our punishment will 
be found in the amount and character of our iniquity, and it is 
moreover felt to be unreasonable for us to impose limitations of 
quantity and quality on the effect without any adequate power of 
measuring the cause, the single point of duration is picked (so ta 
speak) out of the case, and it is laid down, without any question 
raised on severity and intensity, that the prolongation without 
limit of suffering in any form, whether forensically inflicted or 
by natural laws as the fruit of character acquired in this life, 
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must be under all circumstances incompatible with the justice of 
God. 

3. That the character of the Almighty is rendered liable to 
changes which cannot be repelled so long as the idea remains that 
there may by His ordinance be such a thing as never ending pun- 
ishment, bat that it will have been sufficiently vindicated at the 
bar of human judgment so soon as it has been established and 
allowed that punishment, whatever else it may be, cannot be 
never-ending. 

As regards the first of these features of the new teaching, 
which has already been touched in part, does it not amount to a 
gratuitious substitution of speculation for experience, and is 
such a substitution to be properly regarded as an act of courage, 
or as a desperate venture of mental rashness ? To my mind it 
siands in the latter category. 

It would be thought strange to teach a reversal of some great 
law of the natural universe ; for instance, a displacement of the 
law of gravity in favor of a law of repulsion between material 
substances. Yet it is conceivable that such a change might be 
brought about as to take small effect upon the main work and 
purpose of our existence, as our relation to it might be suscep- 
tible of adjustment. But the laws of our own constitution and 
growth, by which our destiny is redeemed from the sport of 
chance and bound into a whole, supply the standing ground 
on and from which we are to confront and act upon the universe. 
How can the propounders of such a scheme rationally expect that 
future inquirers will accord to their novel, we might say new- 
fangled, notions, a respect which they themselves have withheld 
from the most intimate and universal facts of human experience ? 

As respects the second and third of these assumptions, it would 
appear that those who make them are in good faith impressed 
with an apprehension lest the character of the Almighty should 
suffer, in the estimation of a portion of His creatures, from 
the currency of tenets which they deem to be irreconcilable with 
His essential attributes. 

There is something that 1s touch.ng, and perhaps also some- 
thing that is startling, in this enterprise. It was bold on Milton’s 
part when he undertook 

“To justify the ways of God to man,”’ 
and perhaps his success was not so complete as to recommend the 
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entertainment, without much consideration, of similar designs. 
And the first condition to be reasonably asked of them is that 
they should measure at the outset the scope and extent of their 
undertaking. Also that they should weigh the question whether, 
in our present state of clouded limitation, we are to hold ourselves 
bound or invited to clear the present dispensation under which 
we live of all the moral anomalies, disparities, and apparent con- 
tradictions lying around us; and if so, whether it would not seem 
to be in the natural order that we should begin with the facts 
and events of the present existence, concerning which we are 
armed at least with a store of experimental knowledge, rather 
than launch upon a series of adjustments for the world future and 
unseen, on ground which we cannot firmly tread, and in an at- 
mosphere which we have no lungs to breathe. 

Evil, according to this philosophy, has no right to a place in 
this world. They therefore set themselves to work to dislodge 
it, at least in hypothesis, by assuming that, at some uncertain 
time, there shall be a reign of universal happiness; and, more- 
over, there is also to be taken for granted the accompaniment of 
universal goodness. The reply suggestsitself: ‘‘ Jesus I know, 
and Paul I know, but who are ye?” When the prophets por- 
tended a flood of blessing, when the apostles proclaimed a coming 
triumph of righteousness and peace, the first referred in vision to, 
and the last brought into possible and visible action, a scheme of 
means adequately equipped with motive power, whereby the re- 
sults which they predicted were to be obtained. But this new 
forecast of the future advisedly, or at least manifestly, passing 
by the remedial system now inaction, steps out into the void that 
lies beyond it. Not like the cautious Butler, who reckons upon 
nothing withouta foresight of means adequate to the end in view, 
they make no addition tothe ‘‘ going machinery” of redemption, 
but totally anticipate results without any indication of the means 
to produce them. Dorthey not truly stand as men who make 
bricks without straw, and anticipate the flowers and fruits of 
their garden without sowing any seed to produce them ? Wicked- 
ness and suffering within the bounds of creation are, as they con- 
ceive, disparaging to the Creator, and inevitably bring into ques- 
tion either His wisdom, His justice, or His power. They there- 
fore do not indeed provide, but suggest, a sweeping scheme for 
their removal, thrusting out of the way any established laws of 
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our nature which would hinder the consummation. Evils shall 
vanish ; suffering shall have an end ; the Almighty shall be vin- 
dicated. But is thisa real or solid vindication? Does it not 
rather include within itself the materials of a hopeless dilemma, 
and therefore the doom of inevitable failure ? Evil isto be em- 
ployed or tolerated up to a certain date, and then, for the honor 
of God, is to cease. But before that date it has ex hypothest been 
employed or tolerated ; and where was the honor of God then ? 
If it was compatible with the honor of God for a time, why may 
it not continue compatible, so as to make use of it hereafter? If 
employed, or tolerated, this was either with reason or without. If 
without reason, we have no security against its continuance with- 
out reason. If with reason, how can we know that the reason 
which operated before may not also operate after ? If it is wise, 
if there be a vindication at present veiled from our view, how can 
we presume to say that there is a date at which it must cease to be 
available ? If unwise for the longer period, how shall we show 
that it was wise for the shorter? If wise for the shorter, how 
car. we tell whether it may be also wise for the longer? There 
are special dangers attending upon labor which is volunteered ; 
and an imperfect vindication may be worse than no vindication at 
all, especially in the view of those who see there is open to us 
an alternative in the reservation of our judgment until the day 
when the secrets of the Divine wisdom shall be laid open, or more 
open, to our view. © 

Let us endeavor still further to exhibit the perilous, and 
totally ineffectual, nature of these doubtless well-meant attempts to 
take into our hands the exculpation of Divine Providence. As we 
see, the objectors of the present day to what they term the teaching 
of the “‘ traditional theology” appear to think that, when they have 
got rid of the element of endless duration in the matter of future 
punishments, they have thereby attained to a satisfactory vindica- 
tion of the Divine character from the charge of inflicting exces- 
sive and unnecessary suffering. 

As has been said, it is a very serious matter to undertake at all 
the vindication of the character of the Divine Being, especially 
for us who do so little to maintain, improve or repair our own; 
since it seems to imply, at least for the moment, the possession of 

a kind of superior position; or to allow that idea, or its results at 
least, to find their way into the mind. But apart from any 
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scruple or difficulty on this score, it does not appear to me that 
this vindication, however honorably sought, is, or can be, attained 
by us with our present limited supply of knowledge and means 
of inquiry. The utmost the vindicator can do seems to be to 
abate or cancel a single point in the indictment, which it is the 
practice of negationists to bring against the character of God. It. 
is objected to the doctrine of endless punishment that there is no 
proportion between offences committed in our narrowly bounded 
life and the wide field of an unlimited existence, over the whole 
of which the expected retribution is to prevail. I do not now 
speak of the recorded replies to this objection, which may or may 
not be satisfactory. But let us give the objector all he asks; 
and then inquire whether, by expelling the element of endlessness 
from punishment, we so alter the spectacle presented to us by 
the conditions of human destiny, that we can take upon 

ourselves to bring them all into harmony (and __ this 
is the purpose in view) with the character of an all-wise, all- 

righteous and all-powerful God. We have to meet the challenge 

of the negationist in other and separate lists. ‘‘ Show me the jus- 

tice,” he demands, ‘‘of placing the responsibility of existence upon 

creatures, who have no choice given them in the matter, and then 

weighing them down with tendencies to mischief inherited from 

their ancestors : with pressure due to adverse and sometimes ap- 

parently domineering environment; with suggestion, attraction, 

menace, danger in every form; with an evil bias rooted in them- 

selves through a degeneracy of nature asserted by our highest, 

that is, by revealed, authority, and but too largely established by 

corroborating experience ? Is not,” he asks, “ your free will, on 

which you so much rely as an argument, frequently placed under 

an amount of solicitation or pressure such as, in the judgment of 

every equitable observer, comes indefinitely near to the aspect of 

coercion ?” 

I go further and ask whether the objector may not press 
us, his respondents, with a wider question, and put the follow- 
ing words into his mouth: ‘ You take shelter behind the 
free will of the human being, which you allege enables him to 
deal with each action, and with every situation, in detail. But 
you cannot deny that there is a broader question, the question 
of existence itself. This existence is admitted to be at- 
tended with danger; and yet there was neither a consent 
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obtained from us as a condition of our entering on it, nor 
liberty granted, with a free passage provided, to enable us to lay 
it down. What was the All-goodness that called into existence 
free beings, with a fore-knowledge that the misuse of this free- 
dom would bring them into misery ? Why were they to be made 
examples of the law which annexes misery to a failure to do right, 
without their first being freely made parties to a trial upon that 
issue ? Does not the title to be free upon each of the parts carry 
with it a corresponding claim to be free upon the great question 
of existence, which sums up them all?” To his challenges I am 
able to make no fuller reply than this, that, according to our 
faith, every man will be judged with full allowances for every ad- 
verse incident of his lot, and that God will enable all, who sin- 
cerely strive for it, to overcome alike the circumjacent and the 
indwelling sin, or will in any and every case deal with them ac- 
cording to most exact justice. Then he asks me: ‘‘Why were they 
solicited, and vexed, and stained with evil in any shape? There 
is no such thing as a universal right inherent in all who have the 
power to place people in temptation because it is hoped, believed, 
or even known, that with immense effort they will overcome it.” 

But, I reply, this evil is for them a means of good, and, by 
means of the training they receive, they attain to more and 
higher good than they could have attained without it. But I 
have not yet fully repelled my assailant. He is again upon me, 
and he says: ‘‘ What, then, means your sovereignty of a good 
power who, in the case of man, is dependent upon our evil princi- 
ple for the best accomplishment of His design ? Add to this what 
I am entitled to ask: How far does the necessity for this ill-as- 
sorted aid extend? Does it go beyond the case of man, and is the 
whole universe tainted with evil as the condition of becoming 
good? If man is an exception, why is he only placed under this 
disadvantage, and at the same time told that heis an object of 
special if not exceptional or exemplary favor in the Divine coun- 
sels? At any rate, there is one order of beings, made known to 
us by Scripture, and, as many will say, also by experience, with 
regard to whom the question legitimately arises. These are the 
fallen angels. Are these, too, under discipline, and intended to 
reap the harvest of the greater good? If not, why not?” But, 
you reply affirmatively, then you contemplate the loss from the 
universe of the power by which this beneficial action of evil is 
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maintained ? And this runs up into the final question. “ Evilisa 
thing abhorrent to the divine nature ; furnish me with an adequate 
reason why it came into the world.” I am obliged to reply that 
no such reason is in my actual possession, that I must look for 
it to the region of Faith, and to some province of that region 
which has not yet been opened, but which is still enveloped in 
clouds and darkness. 

So then all that our objector has done is, in his own estima- 
tion, to have effected a certain quantitative deduction from the 
charges advanced by negationists against the character of God. 
But the matter is one which cannot be disposed of, nor essen 
tially affected, by any merely quantitative process. The vindica- 
tion of the character of God is a business that ought not to be 
undertaken by halves. If we are compelled to halt in the opera- 
tion before placing that character in the light in which it ought 
to stand to the eye of some high and sinless intelligence, it :nay 
after all be better to take refuge in our own humble condition, 
and accept the problems of existence under the limited and im- 
perfect forms in which alone God has permitted us to approach 
them. 

Faith and reason unite to assure us that the world to come 
will be a world of readjustment; where the first shall be last, and 
the last first, and where both good and evil shall receive their 
just rewards. This answer covers the whole field. But attempts at 
vindication, unwarranted, precipitate, and mistaking our poor 
twilight of knowledge for broad day, both fail of their purpose, 
and recoil upon their projectors. 

I suppose that most of us, if thinking at all upon the coming 
conditions of our companion pilgrims who precede us on their 
passage into the shadows of death, must think, upon a survey of 
the field of our experience, that they defy in innumerable cases 
our feeble powers of estimation, those cases namely in which 
some real form of goodness seems to have a real, perhaps a strong 
and permanent, hold, but where it had not taken conscious and 
deliberate effect in full conformity to the Divine will. Take, for 
example, the instancesin which, apart from any distinct self-devo- 
tion to God, life has been principally or systematically spent in 
the endeavor to diminish human suffering; and this, perhaps, with 
the exercise of much active renunciation and self-denial. Or 
again, where it has been similarly given to that improvement of 
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the temporal conditions of human life, which, in a greater or a 
less urgent degree, the majority of our fellow-creatures, or at the 
very least a large portion of them, appeared to need. Or again, 
where men apply their thought and means not to the indulgence 
of their appetites but to the improvement and expansion of their 
own powers for purposes of eventual utility. In all these 
schemes for bettering God’s world, regard to the Lord of that 
world, and humble dependence on His power and benediction 
ought to have their proper place ; which, by the supposition, has 
not, or not in due measure, been given to it. Or let us turn our 
view to another and extended category of those classes who em- 
brace the Divine word with what they think to be an entire will- 
ingness, nay, with a sanguine exultation. I do not now speak of 
the modes in which this state of mind may be contaminated by a 
self-confidence in utter antagonism to the true life of the gospel, 
but to the more simple, less entangled case when the broad propo- 
sitions of religion are accepted, but accepted too near the surface, 
without measuring them against the entire thought, life, and pur- 
pose of the man, so that they are but partially applied and allow 
of the retention of this or that habit which either falls short of, 
oreven is on its own ground in obvious conflict with, the laws of 
the Divine life. These appear to be allowable illustrations of the 
manner in which we shall find that certain suppositions of Butler 
leave unimpaired all the stringent, as well as all the soothing, life 
teachings of the gospel; but yet supply the mind in its permitted 
excursions beyond the grave, which are so often suggested by 
strong motives of nature and affection, with many ideas such as 
at once feed us with hope and comfort, and widen our horizon of 
thought upon the providential scheme and upon the blessings and 
eventual reach of the Incarnation, that grand remedial instrument 
on which we rest all our hopes. 

In comparison and contrast with the three more prominent 
theories or doctrines on the condition of man in the world to 
come, let us now turn to that larger teaching on the subject, 
which, though only in an occasional and fragmentary shape, But- 
ler has been led to suggest after he has parted from the formal 
but limited discussion to which his first chapter is devoted. His 
suggestions do not ostensibly touch the lines of prevailing con- 

_ troversies: but they tend somewhat to modify the idea of an im- 

mediate and unconditional finality in the condition of the human 
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soul following upon death, which the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century, from the particular circumstances of its origin, 
did so much to foster. 

Even in his first chapter, Butler intimates that death may 
issue in not only a continuation but an enlargement of existence; 
in a state when, through the widening of conditions, what we 
now deem to be above nature or beyond it, may be found to 
be thoroughly natural.* And here I ask lewe to spend a mo- 
ment in confessing the eomparative security and satisfaction with 
which I follow the steps of Butler on the rare occasions when he 
speculates, as comparing him with other speculators. I feel like 
one resting on the wings of a great and strong bird, when it takes 
an excursion in mid-air, and is felt to mount as easily as it will 
descend. 

With this notion of Death, as leading to enlargement, Butler’s 
very marked views respecting habit, growth, and evolution, as 
pertaining to our nature, are strongly in accord. It was from or 
with these views that he was led to question the philosophy, if not 
the theology, which with such shallow wisdom seems to teach us 
that with death the book is closed, at any rate until the Resur- 
rection and the Judgment, by which it sets no great store, and for 
which it leaves indeed but little room. Such a man as Butler 
could not be hasty to assume that, if the interval be one of con- 
scious life and action, it can pass without leaving behind it legible 
traces of its influence upon character. 

Butler, as a sedulous observer of-what was going on around 
him, was struck by the great advances which, probably, having 
Newton in his mind, he conceived to have been recently effected 
in natural knowledge. The universe is, he finds, in a manner 
boundless and immense.t It is an inference from this grand 
physical disclosure that there must be some scheme of 
Providence vast in proportion to it. Next he noticedt the ~ 
essential tendencies of virtue or goodness to acquire for 
itself augmentation of power. These tendencies may be 

expected to operate freely and with energy, when the 
grievous hindrances which now beset them shall have been re- 
moved. ‘They have the signs, what may be termed the air, of 


belonging to the peculiar conditions of the present life. It is 
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therefore probable that, in the world to come, they may not re- 
appear as now. Should this be so, many souls of men, incap- 
able of normal evolution in the present state, may be found to 
be capable of it when a favorable change in the balance between 
auxiliaries and impediments shall have been effected. ‘This may 
have no more the character of a paradox than when we say that 
ten pounds, which will not outweigh twenty, will outweigh five. 
Powers, the action of which was suspended by the adverse pre- 
ponderance, will emerge into the open, and find scope for action, 
’ when that preponderance has been removed or reversed. 

The discoveries, partly effected in Butler’s time, of the vast- 
ness of the material universe at once led his profound and search- 
ing spirit to inquire whether, under the guidance of his master 
principle of analogy, he found cause to draw from the fact of 
those discoveries in the physical order any collateral inferences 
in respect to the moral and spiritual world. He did not indeed 
help to mislead his fellow men by teaching, as is now the fashion 
in some quarters, that the immense enlargement of the visible 
kingdom of God proves the insignificance of the world which we 
inhabit, or discredits the idea that it can be the scene of an ex- 
ceptional and peculiarily illustrious dispensation, such as is ex- 
hibited in the Incarnation of our Lord. His speculation was the 
very opposite of this precipitate, shallow and barren suggestion : 
a suggestion of which it is enough to say that, when traved 
home to its principle, it is detected in the offence of using the 
weights and measures of the physical universe as the criterion of 
moral and spiritual magnitude. On Butler’s mind these grand 
disclosures had the effect of widening his conception of the pos- 
sible scope of the natural and moral government exhibited to us 
in Nature and Revelation. In effect they suggested to him an 
enlargement of the purpose and working of the Incarnation itself 
beyond the scope of the common conception, both popular and 
theological. For, says Butler, rising to the highest degree of 
confidence which he ever allows himself to indulge, it is certain 
that, as the material world appears to be in a manner boundless 
and immense, there must be some scheme of Providence reach- 
ing outside the material world, and vast in proportion to it.* 
With this weighty observation he winds up a course of thought in 
which he has pointed out that virtue, so sorely restrained and 
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hampered here, might in another state of things be relieved from 
its impediments, and be placed under conditions favorable to its 
full development and corroboration. And further, that, being 
thus in itself enlarged and enhanced, it might be exhibited to, 
and might form a power of attraction for, others who had not 
yet been drawn to it. And this might happen “amongst one or 
more orders of creatures ”; and the benefit might accrue ‘‘in any 
distant scenes or periods,” to those among ~‘ any orders of vicious 
creatures ” having among them some who were capable of amend- 
ment, and of being recovered through a just sense of virtue.* 

Thus does Butler appear to have embraced the ideas, first, 
that the developments of character effected through the Incar- 
nation of Christ might operate upon beings subject to the Crea- 
tor, but not belonging to the human race; and, secondly, that, 
also within the limits of the human family itself, persons who 
had not in this life in any manner perceptible to us actually 
crossed the line which divides righteousness from its opposite, 
might make such further advances as would effect that transition, 
provided their characters were still in such a state as to leave 
them capable of effectual amendment. 

This limitation is undoubtedly of importance. It secures 
morality, the religious discipline of life, and the whole scheme of 
the Christian revelation, against that general dilution, and in- 
deel virtual dissolution, of responsibility in conjunction with the 
present life which must result if mankind, so powerfully predis- 
posed to a relaxed belief, were instructed to assume that the exer- 
cises of this life might be multiplied in, perhaps, an interminable 
series of existences, and had no exceptional character, no final 
and determining effect. We may take it for granted that Butler 
noticed, in common with every careful observer, the equivocal 
condition in which so many appear to quit the world. Let us 
first take some of the less difficult among these cases. ‘They have 
not ceased truly and in their inmost selves to desire good, but 
they have not brought that desire, sincere yet overweak, to good 
effect. They perform freely many acts in the service of God ; 
they accept without murmuring every dispensation administered 
to them from without by His will ; they even exhibit much of un- 
selfish devotion to the interests of their fellow men ; and yet they 
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places the root and centre of all our vital purposes not only in 
subjection, but in an active conformity, to His sovereign will: 
for, where positive love and service are due, mere non-resistance 
forms no legitimate substitute for them. And yet the heart will 
not desist from asking: Are not such fruits of partial good, such 
tendencies towards effectual and supreme good, as mark this mul- 
titude of souls, worth preserving, and is it reasonable to suppose 
they can only be cast away as of none account ? It would be still 
less reasonable to suppose they could be recognized as adequate 
and normal fruits of the Incarnation of Christ, or represent a 
spiritual condition which can be permitted to continue unless in 
train to what is better and in vital connection with the central 
life and light of the universe. It may then perhaps appear that 
Butler has found or approached the true meeting point of these 
contrary but not contradictory suggestions, in the noteworthy 
section which is probably to be regarded as the crown and coping- 
stone of Butler’s comprehensive and diversified reflections on our 
condition in the future state. 

But these suppositions are indeed no more than an extension 
of the rational and philosophical belief which the greater part of 
the Christian Church has always held respecting the laws which 
govern the condition of the believing dead. The Church has 
walked in the path opened for it by St. Paul through his prayer on 
behalf of Onesiphorus. It has condemned our accepting what 
is termed the sleep of the soul; a speculation amounting to a 
suspension of human existence, and alike at variance with 
Scripture, which describes the active enjoyments and even suffer- 
ings of the dead, and with reason, which exhibits to us our 
nature as constituted with a view to discipline and advance 
through the prolongation of existence and through the action it 
entails. The Christian dead, then, are in a progressive state, 
and the appointed office of the interval between death and resur- 
rection is reasonably believed to be the corroboration of every 
good and holy habit, and the effacement of all remains of human 
infirmity and vice. The extension suggested by Butler amounts 
to this: that, while the view of the Church in general only ex- 
tends to those who have before death given evidence of repent- 
ance and faith such as the human eye can reasonably appreciate, 
still, as he suggests, where this evidence falls short, the root of 
the matter may be there notwithstanding, and the Almighty may 
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reserve to His own jurisdiction the development necessary to 
cover both the ground which a more palpable sanctification had 
in other cases visibly secured anterior to death, and that re- 
mainder of progress generally reserved for accomplishment here- 
after, even by souls of a clearly manifested faithfulness to their 
Lord. 

Under such a view as Butler’s, then, of the teaching of our 
religion as to the dead, it would appear that there may be intro- 
duced, at the hour of final adjustment, to receive the divine word, 
a body whose position, relatively to that of the other believers, 
may be compared with that of the laborers in the vineyard hired 
at the ninth and the eleventh hours. True, indeed, that, accord- 
ing to the parable, we are not entitled to say that they had known 
of and had refused or neglected any earlier offer. But then it 
may be also true of these, so to speak, belated spirits, that they, 
either as a class or in particular cases, owed their backward con- 
dition rather to the want of opportunity than to a greater per- 
verseness of the will or a more obstinate slackness to hear and to 
obey. Be this as it may, there are two things on which we may 
rest with considerable, if not indeed with undoubting, confidence. 
The first is that there will be no murmuring against the Master’s 
bounty, no grudge as towards those newly admitted to a share of 
the reward. The second that, in all cases where the smaller 
degree of progress achieved has been due to the man, and not to 
the environment of the man, he will take no benefit by his delays ; 
the sum of whatever enjoyments he may by them have unlawfully 
secured in this life will not in the least degree contribute to his 
final happiness or augment its sum total ; but, on the contrary, 
will have left behind tracks of the course that has been trodden, 
and will have impressed tendencies, or left stains upon the soul 
which have had to be reversed or effaced by a process of disci- 
pline, happy indeed in its result, but of which we have no right to 
assert, as indeed we have;no such right in other cases of departed 
spirits, that the redeeming and consummating process will be ac- 
complished without an admixture of salutary pain. 

I have slightly sketched one class of cases, by way of illustra- 
ting Butler’s supposition, where much good had been generated 
by the discipline of life, but where it still remained defective in 
its relation to the central good, and may have sorely lost thereby. 
There are many other classes, to our eyes yet more dubious, on 
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which there would be no advantage in descanting. The funda- 
mental idea lying at the root of his conception is this: that 
the appreciation of character and of moral action is a high mat- 
ter, in which our means of judgment are scanty and feeble, that 
we are therefore not competent to pronounce, in the intermediate 
region between manifest excellence and glaring sin, upon the 
state of souls; that, as they may be worse so they also may often 
be better than the evidence available for our use would warrant 
our declaring or assuming ; that, while the determining impulse 
may have been received during life, the direction of the resulting 
movement may not as yet have been exhibited in our sight, and 
that this awful reckoning which will set the last first, and the 
first last, is not permitted to us, but is reserved for eyes more 
penetrating as well as more just. 

It may be thought, and perhaps justly thought, by persons of 
more experience and perspicacious reflection than myself, that, 
while professing to follow the footsteps of Butler into the Unseen, 
I have not succeeded in conforming to his Christian and philo- 
sophic circumspection. Should this be so, I can only regret my 
being unequal to discharging the duty of an intelligent disciple ; 
and I cherish the hope that my errors are not either wanton or 
contumacious. The Master, at least, is here open to no charge. 

His speculations on behalf of departed spirits which have not 
while in the flesh given evidence cognizable by us of their re- 
union with God, are not loosely projected into space. They are 
for those only who are ‘‘capable of amendment, and being recov- 
ered to a just sense of virtue.” If we have no adequate means of 
judging who these may be, our incapacity may suggest the 
further question: Why should we have such means? The 
premature possession of them might bring about a relaxation of 
the bonds of moral obligation. Such is the account I should pre- 
sume to give of the pregnant thoughts expressed by Butler in the 
remarkable section we have now before us. He avoids, it will be 
seen, the dangerous figment of those who please their imagina- 
tions by gratuitously supposing, to the grave disparagement of 
the Scriptures and the great redemption, that a new state or 
states of probation for us lie beyond the dgead barrier of the 
grave. The question he raises is not that of a new probation, 
but only whether the present probation may take more complete 
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restrial life. He does not add any thing to the Incarnation, but 
he asks a guarded question as tothe manifestation of results 
which in their essence have been already wrought though not de- 
veloped; and he gives us hope of hereafter rescuing a wider domain 
from the sway of evil or of its consequences, without weakening 
in the present critical state the laws of righteous award. 

As a general apology for the papers which will be herewith 
brought to a close, [advance a proposition which, at least in its 
general terms, will not be gravely contested. ‘Those who are 
conscious of their inability to solve a problem or close a con- 
troversy may,nevertheless, render a real, though limited, service if 
they can eject from it matter gratuitously imported ; draw atten- 
tion to conceptions by which it has been both widened and per- 
plexed ; relieve it from the pressure of unwarranted assumptions; 
secure upon a field of doubtful speculations a temper of reserve ; 
and make contributions towards narrowing the issues upon which 
men have found or thought themselves to be divided. 

In pursuit of this general aim, the following measures have 
here been adopted. 

1. To call into question the title of what is termed natural 
immortality to the place which it now largely holds in the 
religious mind of our generation ; and to exhibit it as a contested 
and undecided matter of philosophical speculation‘as to which we 
do not possess material sufficient to warrant the assertion of any 
duty either to affirm or to deny. 

2. To point out that early Christianity was not saddled with 
the responsibilities attaching to this opinion, and therein pos- 
sessed a freedom which has been impaired by its unauthorized 
encroachments and tacit usurpation of the field as a tenet to be 
accepted as if part of the Christian faith. 

3. To show that the Christian religion, properly so-called, 
is less directly implicated in these contentions than has been 
commonly supposed ; and thankfully to put under view the wis- 
dom and moderation of the early Christian Church in the con- 
struction of its Creeds. 

4. To describe the three formally developed modes now chiefly 
prevalent in the presentation of the subject, and leave it to be con- 
sidered whether there is not good reason sometimes firmly to eschew 
and condemn, and sometimes at least to stop short of affirming, 
various propositions which one or other of them has advanced. 
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5. To point attention to the diversities of phrase and idea, 
with which the lot of those rejected in the world to come is set 
forth by our Lord. My mind is swayed towards the belief that 
the combined effect of the several declarations is to indicate a 
Divine purpose of reserve as to all which lies beyond the broad 
and solemn utterance hereinbefore cited from St. Paul; and 
that the firm assertion and enforcement of the truth conveyed in 
that utterance might possibly be found more effective for the 
practical repression of sin than its development into more copi- 
ous and detailed, but less certainly authorized, expositions. 

6. To bring into view the guarded enlargement of the com- 
mon field of view, which Butler has conjecturally supplied, and 
in which he abates nothing from the efficacy of the Incarnation of 
the Saviour, but adds to the sum of its beneficent results. 

All this the present writer has set out as subject to correction, 
worthy at most only of being deliberately pondered, in the hope 
that the wheat may be duly winnowed from the chaff. A similar 
sense of the evils and dangers of self-confidence governs me in the 
attempt to sketch the frame of mind into which, not as a teacher 
of religion, but as a private Christian, he seeks to cast his own 
contemplation of the subject. 

The future life, says Butler, is the foundation of all our 
hopes and all our fears, such hopes and fears as are worthy of any 
consideration. We are invited to assume an immense inheritance, 
of which the portion withheld from present view is of such ex- 
tended range, as to throw the present bounded scene not indeed 
into insignificance, but into minuteness. In what St. Paul des- 
cribed as the fulness of time, a gospel was proclaimed, tidings of 
joy and gladness, with a background, it is true, of penal retribu- 
tion for the obstinately disobedient, but still with joy and glad- 
ness for their principle, their determining character ; inasmuch 
as, had it been otherwise, the great gift so long kept for the ma- 
turing process in the womb of time would have not been an 
euangelion, but a dusangelion to man. The leading office of 
the gospel, in its bearing on the world to come, was to make 
known not misery but salvation. Its direct concern was with the 
moral and spiritual part of man; the part in which he had re- 
ceived a deadly wound; the part which supplies the true endur- 
ing basis of what he is, the basis of his character. To heal that 
wound, to supply that character with a fund of enduring vitality, 
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it did not furnish him with particular information as to the con- 
ditions of the life to come; but, leaving his ignorance to be dis- 
pelled at the proper season when it comes, revealed the one great 
secret which comprised in itself every other that concerned him, 
the mode and means of his reunion with God. 

But in the shadow of this glorious teaching lay the inevitable 
question : What shall be the lot of those who reject it? This 
question was small and remote for the hundred and twenty elect 
souls* in the upper room set upon pursuance of the truth and the 
right. But it gradually grew large and larger still for the Church 
as it spread from land to land, and obtained the world’s confessed 
or professed allegiance. The provision for meeting this question 
was ready to hand. It lay, in a certain sense, outside the gospel, 
and was anterior to it, like the other laws of our human nature, 
and of the government of the world by its author. But this law, 
like all other antecedent and perpetual laws, was acknowledged by 
the gospel the law of ‘indignation and wrath, tribulation, and 
anguish upon every soul of man that doeth evil,”’+ yet acknowl- 
edged with a sorrow which is shown by the comparatively fluctu- 
ating or shadowy manner in which this sad reverse of the picture 
is handled—the inseparable but obscure under side, so to speak, 
of the great foundation-stone of peace and happiness. How 
much do we know of the lot of the perversely wicked? They 
disappear into pain and sorrow ; the veil drops upon them in that 
condition. Every indication of a further change is withheld, so 
that if it be designed it has not been made known, and is nowhere 
incorporated with the divine teaching. Whatever else pertains 
to this sad subject is withheld from our too curious and unprofit- 
able gaze. The specific and limited statements supplied to us 
are, after all, only expressions in particular form of immovable 
and universal laws—on the one hand, of the irrevocable union 
between suffering and sin ; on the other hand, of the perfection 
of the Most High—both of them believed in full, but only in part 
disclosed, and having elsewhere, it may be, their plenary mani- 
festation, in that day of the restitution of all things for which a 
groaning and travailing Creation yearns. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


* Acta i, 15. 
t Rom. ii, 8, 9. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE LOYAL WEST. 


I HAVE some acquaintance with the country west of the Mississippi River, 
which is evidently the section designated as the West by Mr. Henry Litch- 
field West in his article in the April number of the REVIEW, entitled ‘Two 
Republics or One?”’ 

I was born and educated in the State of New York. I lived three years on 
the east bank of the Mississippi River and thirty-five years in Colorado. I 
have been nearly twenty years in public life and have had, for thirty years, 
quite an extensive acquaintance throughout the country west of the Missis- 
sippi River, with public men both in the National and State governments, 
as well as with the people. The difference spoken of by Mr. West as to 
economic principles does exist, and there is quite a general feeling that the 
East is ungenerous to the West, and such differences may, and doubtless 
will, divide the people somewhat on sectional lines in party organizations ; 
yet there is no sentiment in the West that will justify the inference that 
now, or hereafter, the people of that section will favor a divided republic. 
The suggestion of such a proposition would be regarded as treasonable, and 
would ruin any party or man who should even hint at such a possibility. 

The West is strong and self-reliant. Its natural resources are of a char- 
acter to justify the very general expectation that some day it will dominate 
the Republic, both on account of its population and its wealth. Every year 
the centre of population goes westward, and in afew years it will be west of 
the Mississippi River. 

The West has produced within the last forty-eight years not less than two 
thousand ‘million dollars of gold, and about one thousand three hundred and 
fifty million dollars of silver. It looks now as if the production of gold and 
silver will be greater within the next forty-eight years than in the past forty- 
eight years. 

The West is not only rich in the precious metals, but in lead, copper, and 
iron. With immense fields of bituminous and anthracite coal, and the finest 
timber on the continent, it mustin time secure its full share of American 
manufactures. 

Agriculture must increase correspondingly, and, with the increase of 
population and wealth, the West will no longer complain of the East, nor 
will the East treat the West, as it has heretofore, as a dependency ; and in- 
stead of the East and the West growing farther apart I believe they will be 
closer in their relations than they are now or ever have been. The West is 
loyal to the interests of the whole country. Without manufactures the 
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Western Republicans in Congress have maintained with great zeal the 
theory of protection to American industries. Their interest In coast defenses 
has not been less than that of those who live on the seaboard. The demand 
for a navy commensurate in strength with our national greatness and na- 
tional danger has found its strongest advocates among the representatives 
of the States that could not be disturbed by a hostile force by land or sea. 

The American spirit is strong in the West. An insult to our flag would 
be resented by the people of the West as it would in no other part of the 
country. They would not inquire what it would cost nor howit would 
affect trade and commerce. There will never be two Republics made 
out of this one. The West will never desire it, and if the East ever does the 
West will prevent it. 

A common flag, a common ancestry, a common interest, justice to all in 
legislation and administration, will keep the States in a Union never to be 
broken by foreign or domestic foe. 

H. M. TELLER. 


OTHER PRESIDENTS THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 


IN his article in the May issue of the REVIEW on “Men Who Might 
Have Been Presidents,” Mr. Joseph M. Rogers shows that some very slight 
accidents, circumstances, in fact, that could not be supposed at the time 
of their occurrence to be important—turned the Presidential prize in more 
than one election the way it went. How many times those who came so 
near being President and yet faile1, through overlooking these apparently 
trifling circumstances, regretted their short foresight, one cannot know. 
But, no doubt, the involuntary reminiscence occasioned by these strayings 
from fortune was frequent to these men. Webster’s failure to get the Presi- 
dential office, which Mr. Rogers recalls to us, probably . ortened his life. 

Putting sentiment and moralizing aside, however, I am certain there 
are other instances than those Mr. Rogers cites where this close proximity 
to the Chief Magistracy can be shown. There was one, at least, of which I 
got the particulars from my father when I wasa mere school boy. At the 
time of the Harrisburg Convention of December, 1839, which nominated 
Harrison and Tyler for its candidates for the election of 1840, there was 
a strongly talked of candidate from New York for Vice-President—Mr. 
Nathaniel P. Tallmadge, of Poughkeepsie. He was not only a rising and 
brilliant lawyer, but he had held public offices of large importance, the most 
conspicuous being that of United States Senator. 

His career, in fact, seemed so flattering from his own point of view that 
he hoped it possible, when the claims of more notable men clashed suffi- 
ciently to prevent their nomination, to be actually nominated himself for 
President. So, to check the effort made to give him the second place on the 
ticket, he put a carefully written letter of declination: in the hands of Dr. 
William Thomas, of Poughkeepsie, a delegate to Harrisburg, which, it is 
believed prevented his easy nomination to what became Tyler’s place. 

It is well known that at this convention the second place on the ticket was 
not greatly coveted, and the delegates were a good deal at seaas to acandi- 
date. Mr. Rogers thinks that Tyler got the Vice-Presidential proffer on ac- 
count of his tears over Clay’s defeat for nomination to the first place. But the 
current tradition has always been that Tyler was put on to secure the vote 
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of Virginia, which at that time and afterward held the same sort of pivotal 
place in a Presidential contest as Indiana has held in later days. 

A second instance of Presidential meanness, which may claim a place in 
Mr. Rogers’ list, recalls another U.S. Senator from New York—Hon. Daniel 
S. Dickinson. It also recalls the old importance of Virginia in Presidential 
elections. Mr. Dickinson, it has always been said, could have had the nom- 
ination for President at Baltimore in 1852 if he had accepted the proffer of 
Virginia’s delegates to support him for the place which went almost by 
accident to Franklin Pierce. Being committed to the interests of Lewis 
Cass, he would not surrender them. If he had done this thing, analogous 
examples of which later history can furnish, he, and not Mr. Pierce, would 
have won the election over General Scott, who only carried four States. 

But Mr. Dickinson preferred loyalty to his trust, and the steadiness of 
his adhesion to it was all the more notable since he felt at the time that he 
was throwing away the Presidency to serve a friend; and, for no other pur- 
purpose, at the end, than to be unimpeachably faithful to him. 

JOEL BENTON. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE “OPIUM WAR” 


A VERY common feature of any discussion in the United States of the 
trade or commercial policy of England in respect to other nations, isthe pre- 
ference of a charge against her, of having, more thana half a century ago, in- 
stituted a war “in order to force poor China to take the opium that Eng- 
land was trying to compel her to import, no matter what the great evils re- 
sulting.” For this charge, which has been popularly regarded as irrefuta- 
ble, there isno good or sufficient warrant, further than that complete evi- 
dence to thecontrary has only within a recent period become popularly ac- 
cessible through the publication of English state papers; although the 
would-be American authorities on this subject might, in at least a degree, 
have become cognizant of the exact truth (as will be presently shown), had 
they taken the trouble to acquaint themselves with the published results of 
an investigation of this subject by one of their own and greatest statesmen. 
A summary of the indisputable facts in the case are as follows: 

Previous to the inception of the so-called ‘‘ opium war’”’ between England 
and China (i.e., in 1840), opium was cultivated in no less than ten of the 
provinces of China, and its importation was permitted and regularly taxed, 
the same asany other imports. Opium, the product of India, was imported 
into China by the East India Company under such circumstances, and with- 
out inhibition ; but to an estimated extent of more than two per cent. of 
what would be necessary to meet the demand of the whole Chinese popula- 
tion. The charge that England first introduced opium into China has, 
therefore, not the slightest foundation in facts. 

Some time previous to 1840 the Chinese government prohibited not merely 
its importation but its use for any purpose, and any violation of these 
enactments was a capital offence. As the appetite for opium on the 
part of the Chinese was not thereby extinguished, the business of smug- 
gling and illicit dealing became very great, and is now known to have been 
largely participated in by the very Chinese officials whose business it was to 
enforce the law. The Chinese government, furthermore, was not success- 
ful in enforcing their law against opium. What was then also the 
policy of the British government towards China is demonstrated by the 
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fact that Lord Palmerston, then premier, sent a despatch to one British 
resident agent in China, to the effect that, if any British subject chose 
to contravene the laws of China in respect to trade in opium, “ he must do 
it at his own risk.”” On the other hand, the Chinese Government, from the 
very outset of the opium trouble, refused to enter into any negotiations 
with the representatives of the British Government, not in the interests 
of the opium trade, not in the interest of trade at all, but in order to put the 
relations of the two governments on a footing that would be tolerable and 
induce the Chinese to no longer assume that all foreigners were barbarians, 
and that barbarians must be kept under control. When Lord Napier was 
sent as Minister to China in 1834, its government declined to have anything 
to do with him, and went out of its way to belittle him by using offensive 
characters for his name, and in other waysinsult him. When Lord Napier, 
fairly driven out of China, was replaced by Sir Charles Elliot, the Chinese 
authorities at Canton, for the purpose of deliberate insult to foreigners in 
general, proposed to make the area in front of the so-called “ factories,” 
where British merchants and the citizens of other countries were virtually 
compelled to reside, a place for the public execution of criminals. 

As might have been expected, war followed such a condition of things. 
It was virtually commenced by the Chinese, who sent a fleet of fire- 
ships to burn the English shipping in the harbor of Canton. It resulted in 
obtaining from the Chinese government a promise, that was not, however, 
kept, that the persons and property of the merchants of all nations trading 
with China should be protected in the future from insult and injury, and 
that their trade and commerce should be maintained upon a footing common 
to all foreign civilized countries. Andif England had not undertaken the 
task of teaching the Chinese this initiatory lesson, the government of the 
United States would sooner or later have had to have doneit, if they were to 
maintain peaceful commercial relations and trade with China. 

The so-called “‘ opium war ”’ of 1840, thus brought about, attracted much 
attention in the United States, as the interests of its merchants prospectively 
involved was at that time very considerable, and among those of its citizens 
who especially considered the subject was ex-President John Quincy Adams, 
who gave to the American public, in December, 1841, the results of his in- 
vestigations and study, in the form of a lecture before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, which was subsequently reprinted in the Chinese Re- 
pository, an American missionary paper published in Canton. After 
tracing historically what had occurred up to the year 1841, Mr. Adams 
said: ‘* Do I hear you inquire what is all this to the opium question or the 
taking of Canton? These, I answer, are but the movement of mind on this 
globe of earth, of which the war between Great Britain and China is now 
the leading star. The justice of the cause between the two parties—which 
has the righteous cause? I answer, Britain has the righteous cause. The 
opium question is not the cause of the war, but the arrogant and insupport- 
able pretensions of China that she will hold commercial intercourse with 
the rest of mankind, not upon terms of equal reciprocity, but upon the in- 
sulting and degrading forms of the relation between lord and vassal.” 


Davip A. WELLS. 
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bowling alleys and billiard rooms; fine riding and driving horses, 
carriages, mountain wagons, tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in 
short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of 


patrons. 


For terms applyto : : D.C. JONES, 


B. & O. Central Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Let the life of each protect the others 


Growth 
Prudential 
Protection 


Income, 10 years ago, $1,500,000 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
QF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office, 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 
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HEN any soap, whether neutral or not, 
is dissolved in water, some of it is 
split up into an alkali and fatty acid— 


always. - - The alkali acts on the skin, 
removes the natural fat, and so dries, hardens 
and shrivels the tissue. 


VINOLI 


provides against this contingency 


* (because it contains extra cream), and 


keeps the complexion beautiful and 
clear, and the skin soft and smooth. 


PREMIER Vinolia Soap - 15 cents per Tablet 
TOILET (Otto) Vinolia Soap, 35 cents per Tablet 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS, INCLUDING THE FOLLOWING: 


Caswell, Massey & Co., New York. | Auditorium Pharmacy, Chicago. 

W. Wilson, Broadway, New York. | G. B. Evans, Philadelphia. 

Hegeman & Co., Broadway, N.Y. | E. P. Mertz, Washington. 

W.B. Riker & Son, 6th Ave., N. Y. | M. W. Alexander, St. Louis. 

Boiton Drug Co., Brooklyn. Tschiffely & Evans, Washington, D.C. 
Metcalf & Co., Boston. G. W. Sloan, Indianapolis. 

Melvin & Badger, Boston. T. E. Ihrig, 5th Ave., Pittsburg. 
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THERE’S NO EXCUSE} To Protect You 


Cut this 


> For having freckles, blackheads, tanned, red, 
spotted, mothy, 
ugly or muddy 
skin, pimples, 
tetter, eczema, 
rashes, etc., 


when 
Derma-Royale 
—harmless as dew— 
> easily, quickly and forever removes and cures ¢ 
» every blemish and makes the skin clear, softand ¢ 
» beautiful. There is nothing like it. Leading 
4 actresses, professional beauties, society ladies 
’ and people of refinement everywhere eagerly 4 
unite in ite praise. Hundreds of testimonials 
> with portraits will be sent free to anyone who 4 
> writes for them. —— gg the best skin ¢ 
preparation in the world. ve will give 
for any case it fails to cure. Wherever 4 
> it is once tried everybody wants it, so we are ¢ 
> determined to introduce it everywhere, and ¢ 
> will send you a full-sized 


BOTTLE 


> if you will talk it up and help us introduce it 
> among your acquaintances. Send us your full ¢ 


post-office address today. 
>» The DERMA-ROYALE CO., Cincinnati, 0. ¢ 


4 


a as 


TRADE-MARK 


on every piece of glass they manufacture, 


10 CENTS. LOOK! 10 CENTS. 
STERLING SILVER BELT PIN, 10c, 


Sterling Plated 
Waist Set, soc. Jewelry Cat. /ree, 326 illustrations, 
McRAE & KEELER, Attleboro, Mass. 
This ad. will not appear again. 


The Wonderlands of 
the Great Pacific. 
HAWAII, SAMOA, 
NEW ZEALAND and 
AUSTRALIA 
are reached only by the Splendid 
} American Steamers of the 
OCEANIC S.S. CO. 
. Perpetual Spring. Rarest Trop- 
ical Luxuriance, A Traveller's 
Paradise, 
Kilauea, on Hawaii, the 
est active Volcano in the World, 
Latest advices from the Islands report great activity Vol- 
cano Kilauea. This awe-inspiring sight can now be seen 
to the best advantage, Special parties going by eve 
steamer, Round trip tickets to Honolulu at $125.00, 
Through tickets to Auckland or Sidney allow stop-overs 
at Sandwich Islands and Samoa, Send 10 cents in Postage 
Stamps for ‘* Kilauea,” a pamphlet of exquisite photo- 
gravures, Adéress J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO., 


General Agents, 114 Montgomery St,, San Franciseo, Cal.| The Verdict of the Fairs 


means for us—Three Gold 
SUMMER HOMES Medals for “ Highest Quali- 


= VERMONT, o> o vas oom ty” of Cut Glass made. 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. For you—Cut glass that 


a illustrated book, describing this un- in clearness, brilliancy, cut- 


ualed summer resort section, offering the 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable poopie, ting, and beauty of design 
out-deor pleasures, fishing, ting. or tfect 
rest. Climate and scenery unsurpassed. PBrices has no equal. 


from $5 per week upwards. 


ts Sve ~LIBBEY GLASS CO., 


ESTO! 8. W. CUMMIN 


| 
FACTORY AT WORLD’S FAIR. 
| 
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NORTHROP’S 
codon Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


Pure AND FRAGRANT. 


What it saves: fee Guce 


The teeth—from decay. 
The gums—from softening. 
The breath—from impurity. 
The pocket—money. 


By using liquid Sozodont 
every day, the powder (in 
same package) twice a 
week, you get the most 
you possibly can for the 


A small sample bottle free, if you 
mention this publication. Address the 
Proprietors of Sozodont, Hall & Ruckel, 
Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 


‘Most Durable and Decorative. 


Best for Residences, Churches, Halls, Schools, 
Stores, etc, Made in many designs. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


H. S.NORTHROP, 45 Gherry St.,N.Y. 
METAL CEILING, 


KINNEAR’S PATENT. 


When remodeling your Church, Opera House, 
Store or Hall you can save money by adopting the 
KINNEAR CEILING, 
and applying same over old plastering, if desired. 

tod LESSEN YOUR FIRE RISK 
deste 4 the money you m ay ret i by using Kionear’s Ceiling, Rolling Metal Shutters 
and Partitions. 
Catalogue and prices upon request. 
THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., 
issued 1 
FRED MACEY CO., Agency: { VENDELL “OLE, 
Rapides Mich. & SON, No.2 221 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Il 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK 


of this sketch of a shirt ? 


IT REPRESENTS SOMETHING ENTIRELY 
NEW IN SHIRT FASHIONS. 


The body of a fine, close pattern design, and BOSOM and 
CUFFS showing a strongly contrasted STRIPE EFFECT,— 
ALL IN ONE UNIFORM COLORING. 


IT IS THE MOST STRIKING, CHASTE, 


AND DESIRABLE NOVELTY OF THE 
SEASON. 


IT 1S MADE ONLY IN“ 


THE BRAND. 


YOUR DEALER WILL SUPPLY YOU. 


. WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


CLUETT, COON & CO., Makers. Factories, 


TROY, N. Y. 


HA BA BALSAM — THE — 


the hots 


CHICAGO, 


MILWAUKEE & 
ST. PAUL R'Y. 


| SEE YOU'RE 2 AC With its 6,150 miles of thoroughly equipped 


from trip road reaches all principal 
points in 
Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, 


Minnesota, South Dakota, North 
Solid vesti- Dakota and Northern 

cated Michigan. 


Pintsch light, 
BETWEEN 


CHICAGO THE ONLY LINE 

Running Electric Lighted and Steam 

LOUISVILLE Heaced Vestibule Trains. 

And the SOUTH. = All Coupon Ticket.agents in the United 
Only line to 


States and Canada sell tickets via the 
‘West Baden and French Lick Springs, atte 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 
The Carisbad of America. 


GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
CLARE STREET, CHICAGO. Gent. Pass. Agent, Chicago, IU, 


| 
| 
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F you contemplate a sea voyage at 

this or any other season of the year 

as : . a rug is a necessity. If you want 

something which is infinitely superior 

IP" ee =. to the old square blanket in common 
use, try one of our 


Renwood Rugs 


. They are lighter, softer, and warmer 
* than the old kind, and, when once ad- 
justed, they can’t slip down or blow 
off. All you have to do is to lay your 
‘‘KENWOOD” on your steamer chair, 
sit down on it, put in your feet, snap 
the fasteners and draw it around your 
shoulders and throat, and there you are. 
Its utility is not by any means limited 
to the deck of a steamer. Think of the 
comfort you could get out of one cool 
; evenings in the mountains or at the sea- 
2° shore, and for driving it constitutes a 
lap-robe and garment combined. Invaluable to invalids. Let us send you a little 
| book which treats more fully of the comfort and convenience of the ‘‘ KENwoop.” 
THE KENWOOD MILLS, - - Albany, N. Y. 
THE... 
Wabash + Rallroad 
. ForRMs an important link with all lines from 
the East to CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS 
d CITY, OMAHA, DENVER, SAN PRANCISCO and 
all points WEST, NORTHWEST and SOUTH- 
The ONLY through sleeping car line from NEW 
' YORK and BOSTON to ST LOUIS, via NIAGARA Torevel in the luxury of @ 


Leave New York, Grand Central Station, daily, 
6:00 P. M. 
Fame Boston, Fitchburg Railroad Station, daily, 
Through sleeping cars from NEW YORK and 
BOSTON to CHICAGO; leave New York, West 
Shore R. R., daily, 6:00 P. M. and 8:00 P. M.; 
leave Boston, Fitchburg R. R., daily, 7:00 P. M. 
STOP-OFF PRIVILEGE at NIAGARA FALLS 
= from ONE to TEN DAYS. 
All meals served in Dining Cars. 
Palace Sleeping Cars, Parlor Cars; also Reclin- 
d ing Chair Cars (seats free) are run in all trains. 
‘ All transfers in Union Depots. 
For information in regard to rates, etc., apply to 
H. B. McCLELLAN General Eastern Agent, 


387 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
C. 8. CRang, Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agent. M. E Prost. 0: McOomance, Pass Trafic M'e’r. 
ST. LOUIS. Agent. 


= 
‘ 
| And take the nicker- 
bocker” on my summer 
And then the 
of Big Four 
ite—Or walk. 
’Tis better far, “by the great 
Saint Louis,” 
To skip the Tunnel my 
And rush at headlong pace if 
to far New York, Oe 
And there avoid the ” 
To eat—to sleep—and 
then, perchance, : 
To wake at Buffalo. Then we 
there’s the “ Fails.” 
No nightmare’s horrid : 
spooks to 
break my 
rest— 
The menu of the 5 
Diner is 
The Mohawk Valley picturesque 
The Hudson ts thousand beauty a 
‘Tis a consu tion devoutly to be 


-that 


smartest bicycle yet produced. 


TEARN 
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The Tinkham Oycle Oo., New York City Agents, 306-310 West 59th Street. 


= 


EASY RUNNING 


the 
STEARNS & 60., Syracuse, N._Y., Foronte, Ont.,,Buffale, N. Y., San Francisco, Cal. 
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“Whoso has sixpence 


is sovereign, to the length 


of sixpence, over all men.” 


And he who rides a Columbia is sovereign (to the 
limit of Columbia possibilities) over all other bicy- 
clists. And the possibilities of a Columbia are 
almost unlimited. It lords it over all. Everything 
that enters into Columbia construction has to run 
the gauntlet of our complete Department of Tests, 
and with the aid of the most skillful mechanics and 
artificers in metals, the product is the strongest, 
lightest and most beautiful bicycle ever built. 
It is applied wisdom to buy 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


The handsomest Catalogue ever issued tells fully of Columbias, and of Hartford 
bicycles —$80, $60, $50,—next best to Columbias. The book is free if you call 
upon the Columbia agent ; by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Stores and Agencies in almost every city and town. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 


/ 
\ 
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Four Acres of Factories and 


Fifteen Years Experience in making 
high-grade cycle materials, give us the 


Facilities and the Expert Knowledge 


necessary to turn out the wonderful 


LFF AMERICAN 


High rt Cycles. 


SOG AND MAKE THEM THE 
<3} 
FINEST WHEELS ON EARTH 
WES We are the originators and patentees of four 
specialties of vital importance, which are com- 


bined only in the WOLFF AMERICAN and are 
described in our free catalogue. 


We send, free, the handsomest 
catalogue of the year showing 9 New Models 
Singles, Tandems and Duplex Wheels. 
eaten we send the following High Art Productions, free from 
“ Love's Strategy” illustrated poem, by James Barton Adams. 
“A aoth Century Elopement,”’ lithograph from painting, 20x28 in. 


R. H. WOLFF & CO., Ltd. 
Foot East 118th, 117th and 116th Sts., New York. 


NEW YORK SALESROOMS : 
I East 424 St. 137 West 125th St 425 Broadway. 33 Barclay St. 


The Duplex Holds Two, 
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the name of one stands forth 
conspicuous. It is the original 
standard make of single-tubes, 
the tires whose speed and dura- 
bility have won the whole 
world to single-tubes. 


You can have Hartfords on 
any high-grade bicycle if 


you insist. COST MOST. 
WORTH MOST. 


Ord, IN. NewYork Chiago 
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Build Bette 


With every facility that ample capital can provide, a modern f. i 
which all work is handled at a minimum of cost, the employment of the highest 


mechanical! skill, the use of finest materials and a disposition to excel, we produce 
sor Mave Bigycle 

W the of cold drawn steel jointed with the best steel 
inspected ‘hen own Our frames do not 
bearings are of the finest tool steel, ground accurately. entire construction is of the most 
approved and thoroughly up-to-date character in every detail and particular 


NO BICYCLE BUILT IS WORTH MORE 
We the public the advantage of our facilities and sell at a fair price and at one 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


EASTERN WHOLESALE BRANCH, 339 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Catalogue mailed free. We want Agents everywhere. 


) 
) 


SYRACUSE BICYCLES |} 
() 
| 
i) ARE SUCCESSFUL BECAUSE THEY PRESENT THE RARE COMBINATION OF () 
STRENGTH, SPEED,’ 
GREAT DURABILITY, 
ann PERFECT DESIGN. 
1 ) | The reputation of the Syracuse for these essential qualities of a good Bicycle 6) 
i 5 is based on practical tests which have demonstrated its superiority on the | (7 
a) track and on the road. 4 
‘ ; The name Syracuse is more intimately associated than any other with | [& 
every quality that tends to perfection in a Bicycle. 7 
() 
() KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE CRIMSON RIMS. (3 
( VIM TIRES ARE FAST. () 
ba 
() () 
Syracuse Cycle Co., 
| MANUFACTURERS. SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 
() () 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The 1896 Monarch models ap- J 
proach so near the limit-line of bicycle 
perfectness that further betterment 
seems impossible. 
$80 and $100—4 styles. 


eight for adults and child. 
ren, $75, $60, $50, $10. Send for catalogue. 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 
Lake, Halsted and Fult 
83 Reade Street, New Yo 
3 and 5 Front Street, San Francisco. 


Scientific Model 2 
Perfect Material | 
Perfect Construction 
Finest Finish 

Absolutely Guaranteed 


Send for Catalogue. ef 


‘ 


& Queen Citv Cycle Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Awakens 


(To 41 Dew 
One Heyinsdo 


Sterlingdicyele 


BUILT LIKE A WATCH 


Expeclalions 


SEND FOR ART CATALOGUE 


Slerlinsg Works. 


Ubicago. 


THE WALTHAM 
MFG. CO. 
240 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK. 


Factory: WALTHAM Mass. Branches: York, 
Cc fhrookiyn, Boston, Denver, 
De Providence, Gincinnait, Spring- 


ld, Walth: ewark, N.J., Buffalo, 
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to pay a hundred dollars for a bicycle and endure x 
an uncomfortable, perhaps dangerous saddle. The oe 
Sager Pneumatic Bicycle Saddle is the perfection 4 
of comfort and physical adaptability, as the following © 
description shows, and it’s quality—well, the name 
““Sager’’ brands it Best.” 


GENTLEMEN'S SADDLE. 


HE SAGER PNEUMATIC BICYCLE SADDLE gives a firm ‘oe as 
hard or as soft as each rider desires, without sag or any change of 
shape, and the side motion of similar saddles is entirely dispelled. 

4 It prevents sweating, chafing and all discomfort, and is especially desirabie 
for ladies, for it holds the rider like a chair, the entire weight being sup- 
ported by the bones of the pelvis, which alone touch the saddle. 


° returnable in seven days if 
Price, $7. 00 unsatisfactory. " 

THE SAGER MFG. COMPANY, - Rochester, N. Y. — 

Manufacturers of the celebrated Sager Saddles, Beauty Child's Seat, and other Bicycle Specialties. YP& 


(OF THE BLEIOHERT IMPROVED PATENT 
give the rider 
confi 
The Best and Most Economical Method 
of Transportation. 


Over 500 Lines Already in Successful Operation, 
from 100 Yards to 12 Miles in Length, and 
from 50 to 1,500 Tons Daily Capacity. 


Patent Steel Cableways 


and Quarry Hoists 
For Quarries, Open-Cut Mines, Stripping 
and Conveying Materials in Individual 
Loads up to 10 Tons. 


Surveys Made and Plans Furnished at 
Moderate Rates by our own Staff of Com- 
petent Engineers. 


THE TRENTON IRON COMPANY. 


Works and Office at TRENTON, N. J. 

NEW YORK OFFICE: 
COOPER, HEWITT & CO. 
17 BURLING SLIP. 


THEY 2" only tires you are of get- 
ting home on if Air will 
not escgpe for hours. Palmer Tires are the easi- 
est riding, quickest reveired and fastest tii tires. They 
the Righ-erade wh wheel. They are expensive. Send for 

catalogue. PALNER MATIC TIRE CO., CHICAGO, 
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All of. 
Remington Bicycles 


become so thoroughly impressed with the superior finish, construction, 
and easy running qualities of these famous wheels that they could not 
be induced to change their mounts. Catalog describing new models 
and their many exclusive improvements mailed free. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 313-315 Broadway, New York City. 
BRANCHES : 
New York—soth St. & Grand Circle. Brooklyn— 533 Fulton Street. 
Boston— 162 Columbus Avenue. San Francisco—418-420 Market Street. 


THE 


North American Review, 


JANUARY ist, 1896. 


FULL PAGE, 1 TIME, - 
4+ PAGE, - 1 TIME, 

+ PAGE, - 1 TIME, 

4 PAGE, - 1 TIME, 
PER NONPAREIL LINE, 


DISCOUNT ON TIME CONTRACTS. 
Ordinary Pages only. 
3 MONTHS, 52. a? 6 MONTHS, 102. om 12 MONTHS, 20¢. 
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should study its needs: wholesome 
food, proper clothing, good air, 
exercise and (not the least neces- 
sary) an occasional tonic. For 
debility will creep in. 


isa food drink. One sup of it will 
give you more grain strength— 
: nourishment—than a dozen loaves of bread. It gives consumptives and suf- 
ferers from wasting diseases greater strength and healthy flesh, and gives 
nursing mothers just the nourishment they want. 
To be had at all Druggists’ and Grocers.’ 
Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, St. Louis, U.S. A, 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 


What is the reasonable treatment of : Your Stomach 


Distresses You 
Hay Fever 


tion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, 


, » and similar diseases? Why dose the stomach ¢ i 
: with nauseous drugs to cure the respiratory ¢ Dyspepsia or a bilious attack 


2 organs? You may paliiate the pain this wa : 
> with of opium, or temporarily 
> Stimulate yourself with /onics, but for a per- © 

manent cure, fry nafure’s way. 


it, Complete, - Entire Medicine Chest, and 
2 $1.00, to any part United a be kept for use in every 
and 4 


dropper, 
Price, 50 Comm box. At Druggists 
t 


2 Are you open to conviction by mail. 
R T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th Street, New York. < RIPANS pote co., 
: f 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


Booth’s Hyomei Promote Digestion, Regulate 
the Stomach, Liver and Bowels, 

) ; Pocket Inhaler Outfit Purify the Blood, and are a Posi- 

tive Cure for Constipation, Sick 

other Diseases arising from a d e 

AVION. condition of the Liver and Stomach. They 
> the germs which cause — in the res —s 5 act gently, yet promptly, and perfect diges- 

che tion follows their use. 

| to tahhale. end Ripans Tabules take the place of an 
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King ‘Copco 
CORO is the King of all soaps for the bath and 


fine laundry work. A white, floating soap. Costs 


but 5cts.acake. Atall dealers. Try it. Made only by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 


(73 
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Shams 


everyone of them— 
the substitutes foist- 
ed upon the credu- 
lous as being just as 
good as 


GOLD DUST 


WASHING POWDER 


Nothing equals this 
great preparation for 
all kinds of cleaning. 
Sold everywhere. 


Made only by 


THE N.K.FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


— | 
7 
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“= 
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Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
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Exhilaration, enj 


the constitution. 


i 


place whi 
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THE ART OF BREWING. A y 
| WAS DEVELOPED BY TH ~ 
¥ 
| HAS MADE ITSO 4 
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You Would Usea Typewriter 


If you could buy it right. 
We can sell you any of the standard 


i makes at a saving of from 40 to 6of. Fully guaranteed. Shipped 
- with privilege of examination. Write us for catalogue. 


Barc ieago 


TYPEWRITER 
Machines of all makes, new or 
second-hand,in perfect condition. 
SoLp, RENTED OR EXCHANGED, 
Sent with privilege of examining 
BICYCLES 
rst - class 
Wheels of all styles, Mate 
opportunity to buy. Don’ faite 
write us. Catalogues sent free. 


National Tupewriter Exchange CHICAGO == 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. ~ for 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. 


BOATS 


In Steel, Composite, Bronze and Wood. 
Marine E ngines and Boilers, Vapor Steam and Eleo- 
tric Launches; Row Boats, Canoes, Sailing Yachts, 
Prices and Work Guaranteed, Send 0c, for Catalogue, 


Racine Boat Mfg. Co., Box “‘G,” Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The only safi 
simple, comfortable and_ invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world, Hetps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 


112 Trust Loulsvil 


Smalley Feed Savers will make you money. Our 
Catalogue and price list shows you how—yours 
for the asking. 

SMALLEY MPG. CO., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Factions: Cutters, Corn Shredde hand or power; Farm 
Feed Mills, Root Cutters, Horse > Powers for Operating. 


Smalley 


Ricycles 


FOR ELITE RIDER 
THE SWELLEST WHEEL OF THE YEAR 
t Handsome. bing—Narrow Tresd— 
Detachable Sprocket. Weight, 1-25 Ibe 
“MOTHER OF PEARL QUEEN” JS A BEAUTY 
Write for oar 


Plymouth Cycle Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Ind. 


TOOTH 
SOAP 


SGC. All draggists or by wait. C &CO.,Ch 


Blair's Pills, gg! 


GOUT and RHEUMATISM. 


SAFE, SURE, EFFECTIVE. 
ts, or 224 William St., New York. 


ASTRONOMICALTELESCOPES. 
BOMOGE V. 


BAYONNE.N.J. 
MADE By | SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


The North American Review, 


3 East Fourteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


INSPIRATION, aetight ana nealth—are all in our 


Imperial Sec 


GHAMPAGNE 


Ask your dealer. 


GERMANIA WINE GELLARS, Rheims and Hammondsport, N. Y. 


— 

THE 
DO YOU KEEP A HORSE OR COW ? — = 
A “Smalley” Outfit 
3 at work. 
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Writing Machine. 


The distinctive features of the Yost, Machine, 
permanent alignment, direct inking, beautiful 
work, strength, simplicity and durability, are 
shown in perfection in the No. 4 Model which has 
been proved by two years’ use to be the best on 
the market. 


Catalogue Free. 


Yost Writing Maching Go. 


61 Chambers St., 50 Holborn Viaduct, 
London, Eng. 


New York City. 


FREE TO ALL! ON SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL. 
DR. SCOTT'S ELEGTR'C HAIR BRUSH. 


It is Warranted to Cure 


Nervous Headache in 5 minutes! Bilious Headache in 5 min- 
utes! Neuralgia in 5 minutes! Dandruff and Diseases of the 
Sealp! Prev nt Falling Hair and Baldness! Promptly 
Arrest Premature Ln ape Make the Hair prow Long and 
Glossy ! Will positively produce a rapid growth of hair on 
bald heads where the gland: «nd follicles are not totally de- 
stroyed. The continue: use of Pills, etc., woras je 
injury. Ask any Physician. 


An Honest Remedy Preesibed and Used by our 


It cures by natural means, Wil: aiways do goo', never 
harm, and isa re 

for many years. lt snould be 

uxd daily in place of the 

ordinary 


PRICES: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00. 


Quality the same in all; price differs only according 
to size and power. 
Remit us the pies by check, draft, 


ffice order or cur- 
rency in r red letter at our risk, and we will mail it at 
once on six months’ trial. If you are not then_satisfied 
with it, write us, and we will return your money. We have 
advertised very extensively in this publication,and when we 
fail to keepour promise, the publisher will exciude our ad- 
vertisement. Inclose 10 cents extra and we guarantee safe 
delivery into your hands; or request your nearest Druggist 
Dry G ods Stove to obtain one for you, and be sure Dr. 
Scott’s name ison the box. Assoon as you receive the Brush. 
if not well satisfied with your bargain, 
will return the money, What can be fairer! 
Doctor’s Story,” a va.uable book. FREE. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 21, 846 Broadway, New York. 


Our Latest Booklet 


Contains eight testimonial letters. These sum 
up the experience of thousands who use the 


lypewriter 
A copy will be sent on request. It should be 
read by every one interested in Typewriters. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE Co. 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


REMARKABLE TESTIMONY 


IN THE COURTS OF LOUISIANA OF EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS AS TO THE CURATIVE EF- 
FECTS OF A WONDERFUL MISSIS- 
SIPP! MINERAL SPRING. 


(From the Hartrorp, Conn,, Times.) 

In an action of law recen ly instituted by the Stafford 
Mineral Springs and Hotel Company, limited, of New Or- 
leans, whose Springs are near Jossburg. Miss,, azainst 
E, J, Mart & Co , wholesale druggists of New Orlean 
regarding the character and medicinal value of the Staff 
Mineral Spring Water, By order of the (‘ourt deposition 
of a number of leading physicians of New York, Brook- 
lyn, New Orleans and el-ewhere, was taken, supplemented 
by the testimony of numerous physicians in open cou: t at 
the trial of the case, 

Among the physicians testifying as to the curative 
«ffects of the water in Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, 
Cystitis, and other Kidney, Bladder and Stomach 
troubles, were: Dr. Edward Bradl- y, of New 
formerly «emonstrator of Anatomy, New York Medi 
College; Dr. Frank E, Miller, of New York; Dr, Job 
Corbin, m. dics] director, United States Navy, Brooklyn; 
Dr. J. B, Elliot, professor of the theory and practice of 
medicine, Tulane University, New Orleans; Prof  ssor 
“etz, State Chemist of Loui-iara; Dr, Wm, Brick Hl, 
of New Ork ans, and a host of other physicians, 

There is no record of any testimony so strong and posi- 
tive in its nature having ever been given under oath by 
any physicians in the history of medicine, 

if is impossible to 1gnore the fact that this testimony is 
that of honorable, dignified and eminent members of the 
medical profession, To ignore it is to deny the truth, 
dangerous thing to do, 


This water is for sale by Acker, Mesratt & Conpit 


and Park & Ti_rorp, New York, and all druggists. 


Send for free pamphlets; Dept, A 3, They will astound 
and cony.nce the most skeptical, 


Stafford Mineral Springs & Hotel Co., Ltd. 
NEW ORLEANS. New York Depot, 256 Broadway. 


Tie 
> 
\ 
ra 
Then 
Naw. 
| 
| 
Handle is made of a 
new o4orless composition re- 
sembling ebony, a combina- 
tion of substances producing a permanent electro- 
magnetic current which acts immediately upon 
the hair glands and follicles. This power can always ee: 
be tested by a rilvered compass which accompanies each a 
— 
| Free to Allon 6 Months’ Trial. | : 
| 


vel 
little device by which cord 
co led up instantly and eye-glasses held firmly. 
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PROVIDENT 
Liié and TFUSt 60. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Insurance in Force, $4108,000,000 
Assets, 


29,000,000 


In perfect security, moderate 
cost of insurance and in liber- 
ality to policyholders. the Provi- 
dent is unexcelled. 


APPROVED FORMS OF INSURANCE ISSUED. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


WE 


All who have guessed about life 
PAY 


insurance may be wrong. If you 
’ wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- 
AGE. 


“How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn Moreau Lire, 921-35 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


gue 45 STARS 
SCHOOLHOUSES. 
BUILDINGS. 


SINGLE FLAGS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 5:3 feet, 
$1.50; 7x4 feet, $2.40; 9x6 feet, $3.20; 126 feet, $5.00; 12x8 feet, 
$5.86. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Price List of other slaes FREE. 


THE M.C.LILLEY & CO covumsus omo. 


Sav RISO OF You 


SAVE 
YOUR 


our patent Improved Bye-Giase Reel, a 
atts 


ched to 
oucan 


$20,000 


$10,000 Life, $10,000 Accident, 
EXAMPLE. 


Age 36. Annual Premium, $291.00. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY’S 
Increasing 


WHOLE LIFE POLICY 


Good at the beginning and good at the end. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


All Policies issued at age 35 for $10.000, 
will on their 20th Anniversary be guara:- 
teed a paid-up valucof $8,740 

Cash Surrender Value of 3,975 

On the 30th Anniversary a paid-up 
value of « 11,711 

Cash Surrender Value of «= = «= 6,592 

On the 40th Anniversary a paid-up 
value of 13,143 

Cash Surrender Value of 8,930 

On the 45th Anniversary a paid-up 

15,303 

12,452 

20,000 


vaiue of -« - 
Cash Surrender Value of - . 

17,000 
| No premiums required after age 85, and the values 


On the 5/th Anniversary a paid-up 
Cash Surrender Value of - 
| stated are absolute, 
Premiums adjusted to ten, twenty, thirty, or forty 

ments as desired, 

he policy is non-forfeitable and incontestable after the 
fifth anniversary, except for fraud, Paid-up and surren- 
der values attached to each and every year after the 
third, for which the premium has been 

The policy will be accepted by the company as 4 col- 
lateral after the fifth year for 75 per cent, of the reserve, 
either as a temporary or permanent loan, 

On the 30th anniversary the policy can be made self- 
supporting for the full amount, and return annually 
thereafter $94 00 in cash, Deferred untilthe 40th anni- 
versary, in lieu of adaitions, th annual cash return above 
the premium charged will be $520, 

The policy isat any time after the 20th anniversary 
convertible into a life annuity, or an — certain for 
fixed term. It gives a larger insurance at the beginning, 
and a larger guaranteed increase at the end, than any life 

licy ever issued for the same premium. 

Until the 20th anniversary is reached, in case of death 
by External, Violent, and Accidental Means, the 
fall sum of $20,000 will be paid, Between the 20th and 

30th anniversaries $24,000, Between the 80th and 40th 
Between the 40th and 45th $26,763, The Acci- 


id, black linen cord. 25 | $25,321. 


ucements to agents. Sells 
eu guaranteed, er money relunce 
BETCHA DeDUUGA LL (Established 1882) 
CH Broadway, New Yerk. 


lose or misiay them. Sent 


ets.; silk, 35 cts. Specia dent insurance ceases at age 80, and the premium is 
on sight. 


reduced $20.00 per annum, 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


Pra 
and 


_ 
BUNTING 
PUBLIC PRIVATE 
GLASSES 
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BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


& FINE BEDDING of every description. 


Low 


Call and examine. Illustrated Catalogue sent free on receipt 
of 2-cent stamp. Mention this paper. . 


WHITCOMB METALLIC BEDSTEAD 31 east Street, New York. 


Boston Warerooms: Cor. Hanover and Washington Sts. 


New England Loan and Trust Company, | 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL AND PROFITS, - - $950,000. 


D. O. ESHBAUGH, Pres. W.W.WITMER, Vice-Pres. W.F. BARTLETT, Sect’y and Treas. 


DIRECTORS: 


HENRY D. LYMAN, F. K, HIPPLE, H. J. PIERCE. 
JOHN WYMAN, D. 0. ESHBAUGH, R. B. FERRIS, 
HENRY WHELEN, G. W. MARQUARDT, E. D. SAMSON, 
W. W. WITMER, : W. F. BARTLETT. 


Since this Company began business in February, 1876, it has invested for itself and others 
= in first mortgages. Of this amount $14,329,500 has been repaid and returned to 
investors. 

During the past six years the Company has loaned nearly $8,000,000 on improved farms, for 
the most part in Iowa, Missouri and the black land section of Texas. The Company has taken, under 
foreclosure, ten of these farms and no more, and now owns them, ata cost of $12,925. They are 
all worth what they cost, and some of them more. 


The Company offers its own six percent. Debenture Bonds, collaterally 
secured by carefully selected first mortgages deposited with The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company as Trustee. The Bonds are issued in denominations of $200 
and upward. 

No securities have made a better record during the trying times of the last three years than the 
Debentures of this Company. We shall take pleasure in sending to any one who may ask for it a 
little book giving full history of the aaeee, an outline of its methods, and a list of a large number 
of Insurance and Trust Companies, Savings Banks, Universities, Colleges, Trustees, Guardians and 
Private individuals who have invested with the Company for years. No Investor has ever lost a 
dollar of principal or interest in the Company's securities. : 


ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


JANUARY 1, 1896. 


BAY STATE BENEFICIARY ASSOCIATION. 


31 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Policies written during the year - - - - - 6,038 


Policies in force - - - - - 18,831 
Gain in policies in force a. : - - - - ~ 1,819 
Insurance written during the year $10,525,200.00 
Insurance in force - - - - - - - $47,127,625.00 
Gain in insurance in force - - $1,016,450.00 
Total income for the year - - 781,901.75 
Cash Assets - - - 04,302.93 
Amount paid in Losses - $742,737.27 
Total amount paid in Losses since organization - - $4,447,535.12 


F. E. LITCHFIELD, Secretary. GEO. E. CURTIS, Treasurer. 
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WIRE ROPE TRAMWAYS 


(OF THE BLEICHERT IMPROVED PATENT SYSTEM). 


The Best and Most Economical Method of Transportation. 


Over 500 Lines Already in Successful Operation, from 100 Yards to 12 Miles in Length 
and from 50 to 1,500 Tons Daily Capacity. 


PATENT STEEL CABLE-WAYS AND QUARRY HOISTS 


Quarries, Open-Cut Mines, Stripping and Conveying 
Materials in Individual Loads up to 10 Tons. 


SURVEYS MADE AND PLANS FURNISHED 


At Moderate Rates 
BY OUR OWN STAFF OF COMPETENT ENGINEERS. 


THE TRENTON IRON 


Works and Office at TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
COOPER, HEWITT & Co., 


BURLING SLIP. 


17 
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Extracts from a Physician’s 
Appeal to Physicians. 


a@ ‘‘An experience of two years or more 
ae ‘‘has demonstrated the curative power 
“‘of the Electropoise far beyond any 
a@ “therapeutic agent or appliance 
a—@ “‘known or available to the medical 
ax “profession.* * * ‘*The agent ofcure 
ax “is oxygen, and the power of the Elec- 
ax “‘tropoise is the power of oxygen. * * * 
ae “It is my assured conviction that 
a@ “thousands have died in the recent 
az “past who might have been saved ; 
a@ “that thousands are now suffering 
aw “‘who might be cured. Knowing and 


as “believing this, I appeal to the medi- 
aa “‘cal profession to make use of this | 
Toriaro KE 4 


‘“‘means which the benignant provi- 
ae “dence of God has put within their 
aw “reach,” * * * 

Cc. COLEGROVE, M.D., 


Graduate of the Medical De; t 
of the University of Bufo 


is a simple and easily applied o n home remed 
without medicine that has prov 0 eminently suc. K TOMATO KE H Pp 
cessful in conquering acute and chronic disease that 

none interested in their health should fail toinvestigate 


it. Descriptive booklet by mail without charge. A delicious blending of pure spices with the 


ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY, natural flavor of the ripe tomato 
1122 Broadway, New York. A liberal sample sent for five 2-cent stamps. 


JOS. CAMPBELL PRESERVE CO., Box 2720, Camden, N. J. 


VICTORIA HOTEL, CHICAGO. 
AMERICAN PLAN. $3.00 to $5.00 per day. 
Conducted in a manner to attract patronage of the best class. 


a 
; 
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Dorilinger’s American 
Cut Glass. 


Cigar Jar 


All Glass—Air Tight. 


To hold 50 Cigars. 
PLAIN - - = $2.25 
LIKE ILLUSTRATION 4.5¢ 
RICHLY CUT - 10.5¢ 


Also made in sizes for 
Cigarettes, Tobacco 
and Bon-Bons. 


C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
915 Broapway, 
Near 27st St. NEW YORE 


ta 
Tapestry Paintings. vo thoose 
from, 38 artists employed, including gold- 


medalists of the Paris Salon. Send $12.50 for 
a $75.00 painting just for an introduction. 
MH Write for color schemes; de- 
Decorations. signs; estimates. Artists sent 
toall parts of the world, to do every sort of 
decorating and painting. We are educatin 
the country in Relief; stain 
lass; wal urniture; draper- 
es, etc. pils taught. Send $5.00 for a 
$25.00 color scheme to decorate your house, 


Wall-Papers. Spring styles. Designed by 


gold-medal artists. From 10c. 
per rollup. Samples 10 cents. Send age. for 
compendium of 140 studies. 


Tapestry Materials. We, manutacture 


try materials, 
Superior to foreign goods, and half the price. 
Book of samples 10 cents. Send $1.50 and I 
will send you 2 yards of No. 6—50-inch goods. 
worth $3.00. 


Six 3-hour tapestry-painting lessons, 
School. in studio, $5.00. y mail, $1.00 per 
lesson. ‘Tapestry paintings rented; full-size 
drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. No- 
where, Paris not excepted, are such advan- 
tages offered pupils. Send $1.00 for complete 
instructions in tapestry paintings and com- 
pendium of 140 studies. 


Manual of Art Decoration. 
interi d tapest tudies. 
pages. SEND TWO DOLLARS. 


American Tapestry & Decorative Company, TANOKERCHIES TOKE T.OR BATH 
286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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« CALCULI 


the same time from a severe Gouty affection, 
I put him exclusively upon 
with happy and remarkable 
Gouty affection, 


infrequently exceeded a teaspoonful. 


Under its action he has, at various times, discharg 
lowing an attack of Nephritic Colic he at one time discharged 68 Calculi in 12 hours, The deposition of fine sand not 


DISSOLVED BY... 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Value of this Water in Gout, Rheumatism, Bright's Disease of Kidneys, and all Diseases of Uric Acid Diathesis, 
DR. E. C. LAIRD, Member of the North Carolina State Medical Society, Haw River, North Carolina: 


“A patient with strongly marked Uric Acid Diathesis suffered frequent attacks of Nephritic Colic, and at 
Except as to the usual treatment for the relief of present paroxysms 


large quantities of calculi and sand, Fol- 


“ The following cut represents but a small portion of this calculus matter actual size : - 


08 @6 


9 
Q See 
8 @ 


Ge@ el 


16 


~ 

LI 


had been disintegrated by the water, 


Disease or an 


“ Under microscopic examination it was evident that the calculi were originally parts of larger formations which 


“ I will add that for 15 years I have treated no case of Renal Cal, Stone in Bladder, Gout, Rheumatism, Bright’s 

Disease havirg its origin in Uric Acid Diathesis, without the use of Buffalo Lithia Water, and 

uniformly with good, and not unfrequently very remarkable results,” 

This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 f, o, b, at the Springs, 
Desoriptive pamphlets sent free to any address. Springs open for guests from June 15 to October 1, 


Proprietor, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, On tHe Attantic & Danvitce Raicroap. 


considered essential by an advertiser. 


city, village, county and state. 


languages. 


The Advertisers’ Handy Guide 
for 1896. 


The Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency of New York City, whose reputation 
among advertisers and publishers is world wide, have just issued the twelfth annual 
edition of their ‘‘ Advertisers’ Handy Guide” (Size 4 x 6}, over one inch in thickness 
and contains 777 pages, Price $2.00). It contains in condensed form all the information 


This feature (compactness) together with a reputation for accuracy in its ratings 
have made this book a standard work and it is to be found on the desks of all the lead- 
ing advertisers of the United States and Europe. In it will be found a list of the leading 
papers and periodicals of the United States and Canada, arranged in Alphabetical order 
by States and towns, stating the politics, day of issue, circulation, etc. ; while the popu- 
lation obtained from the latest authoritative sources is appended to the name of each 


In addition to the general list of daily and weekly papers will be found special 
lists of class publications grouped under the following heads: Magazines and 
Medical Journals, Agricultural and Religious papers and those published in foreign 


This admirable compilation is very valuable to advertisers and reflects great credit 
on the Lyman D. Morse Advertising Agency. 


5c 

| 

| 

y 

, 
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CAMERAS 


a in our new 1896 Gatalogue. Sent free on receipt of ad- 
. dress. Grookes Tubes, Roentgen Outfits, X Ray Supplies. 
a ANTHONY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN, Per Year, $2.00. LARGEST CIRCULATION. 


> E. & H. T. ANTHONY & GO., 591 Broadway, New York. 


| S 4 f° You can save 3 thous- 
and, 2 hundred and 85 


minutes each year—be- 
sides giving your fam- oust! 
ily a pure, healthful, 
Years Esta US. delicious meal -time 


The ARTISTIC PIANO of AMERICA| § eversee, if you use CLS 


Highest Possible Award, World’s Fair, Chicago. af WHITMAN’S 
AND AND UPRIGHT.| § | INSTANTANEOUS 


Nearly 100,000 Manufactured. HOCOLATE 


Prices Moderate (quality considered). 4 pons = but a moment to prepare it. No belting 2 


110 FIFTH AVE., COR, 16th ST. its wit” please you,” One pound anc and 


a a pound tins. Al 


WRITS FOR CATALOGUE. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, PHILADA. 


FIRST IN MODEL— 
FIRST IN QUALITY |rHaT TIRED FEELING 


caused by washing has been con- 
All combined in the by CHAMPION WASH- 
Fi ibo HINE, Can sit down to 
exibone run it, lighter and washes 
Moulded Corset. cleaner and faster than any machine 
Especial Models for i on the market, O. H. Mills (Cyclone, 
CYCLING: especial pe Pa.), writes: “I would not take 
fabrics for Summer i $1,000 for my side gear washer if | 
ever could not get come 
embodied in the details of of - to the house to bu faster than 
I can getthem. Send 24 machines 
atonce.” We will sell at wholesale 
rates where we have no nts, 
Write for prices, men’ 
this publication, 


GHAMPION MFG. GO., 


20th Edition—Postpaid for 25 cents (or stamps) 


FILING SVSTEM int THE HUMAN HAIR: 
Mustrated and descriptive cat- Why It Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy 


A. G. LONG & CO., 
1013 Arch “St... Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘Every one should read this little book,” — Atheneum, 


BICYCLE 
+ 
TRIPOD. 
J 
(Cy 
1 
5 
mailed, $1.50, $2. 
‘ us a card for booklet “Co - weet Par. 
| Mention Journa!, CORONET CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. | 
WESTFIELD, we( DORE DELICIOUS ACTS OF CAOICEST FRUITS and 
Mass. NEW YORE. 


Architects and Heating Engineers now acknowledge ~ 
that the Gurney Boilers are the acme of perfec- 
tion for Hot Water or Steam Heating. 
Our illustrated book, ‘‘How Best to Heat our Homes,”’ 


free upon application. 


Boston Head Office — 163 Franklin Street. 


New York Branch — Steam Appliance Exchange, 


82 and 84 Centre Street. 
Chicago City Selling Agents— Rubel & Co., 
77 Lake Street. 


DAROUET: FLOORING 


NATIONAlsWOOD-MFG:C-- 


129 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW -YORK: 


INLAID FLOORING 


of every description, § and 4-inch thick. 


WAINSCOATINGS, CEILINGS AND WOOD CARPETING. 


FINEST QUALITY OF WORK. 


Send for “Book of Patterns.’’ 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS 


Bearing our Trace-Mark, 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


WELD, COLBURN & WILCKENS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
806-808 Broadway, New York. 


HARDWOOD FLOORS 


gained early favor in the palaces of 
princes. Carlyle says of Frederick 
William, king of Prussia (1713-1740), 
father of Frederick the Great: “In his 
hatred of dust he will not suffer a floor 
carpet, even a stuffed chair, but insists 
on having all of wood, where dust may 
be prosecuted to destruction.” An in- 
tensely frugal man, he doubtless had a 
wholesome fear of doctors’ bills, 
Judging from his character we must 
conclude that regard for economy was 
one element, at least, in his hatred of 
carpets. Modern machinery enables 
us to make better and cheaper floors 
than could be commanded by kings in 
Frederick William’s time. Write us 
for catalogue. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 


ROCHESTER, - - NEW YORK. 


BLINDNESS CAN BE PREVENTED AND CURED 


TREAT THE GAUSE OF DISEASED EYES AND IMPAIRED VISION AND RESTORE YOUR EYESIGHT. 


NO KNIFE! 


NO RISK ! 


The most successful and humane treatment in the world is the Absorption Treatment. 


{t not only gives the patient a new lease of life, but cures and relieves many of the following dis- 
eat s which have been pronounced incurable by leading oculists: Cataracts, Scars, Films, Paralysis, 


Glaucoma, Amaurosis, Atrophy of the Optic Nerve, 
Detached Retina, Weeping Eyes, Tumors, Inflam- 


m= mation or Ulceration of the Eyes, Granulated Eye- 


lids and all diseases of a chronic nature. EVERY- 
BODY should read our pampblet, which is sent free 
to any address. It gives the cause of failing eye- 
sight and diseased eyes, how prevented and cured 


: m at our Sanitarium or by mail. Address 


BEMIS SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, Y. 


Branch Office, 200 Columbus Ave., 
BOSTON. 
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Reward of Merit... 
| For 4 
Warming 

| by | Hot | 
> Water | or | Steam’ 
> there | are | no | more ese 
Reliable or| EconomicaN@&\ GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO. 
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The Demin and Annex, Glens Ful, x. 
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HELPED WIN ye 

iso the games of the New york-Londom Athletic 
Clubs, and many othet Athletic Contests during the 
past season. It is used another form, a5 march- 
ing ration py the French and Germap armies. Vino- a) 
Kolafra is used bY physicians: Trained Nurses, 
Invalids; and prainworkers on account of its 

an Sustains the action af the and 
deepens the Breathing: 
Builds uP Invalids 
vino-Kolafr invigorates and vitalizes the whole system, 
overcomes the Pain and Weakness of Disease, aissipates eae: 

Melancholy, and ymparts Mental Elasticity and Courage 
has no reaction—P° bad after-efrects- 
KOLAFRA BLOCKS cyetists Tourists 

Sportsme™ Athletes, etc. —- 

Vile pe obtained. THE KOLAFRA pLOCK- 
: W THE FROM which price package 10 cts- 
KOLAFRA 1s MADE- mail on receipt of price 
AGENTS: GILMOUR BROS. 29 St. Peter treet Montreal 


— 


AS THE ONLY 
PERFECT TOBACCO 
VSD 


GENTLEMANS 
SMOKE 


THE QUALITY 
/ CANNOT BE IMPROVED 


“A 2oz.Trial jal Package! 
]} Post paid for 25 cts. 


What 
Rudyard Kipling 
Thinks of the 
Pocket Kodak. 


“TI can only say that I am amazed at the 
excellence of the little Kodak’s work.” 


Booklet free, tells all about it. 


Pocket 

Kodak 
loaded for 
12 pictures, 
134 x 2 in, 


$5.00. 


Comes 


With a better under- 
standing of the tran- 
sient nature of the 
many physical ills 
which vanish before 
proper efforts—gen- 
tle efforts — pleasant 
efforts--rightly direct- 
ed. There is comtort 
in the knowledge that 
so many forms of 
sickness are not due 
to any actual disease, 
but simply to a con- 
stipated condition of 
the system, which the 
pleasant family laxa- 
tive, Syrup of Figs, 
promptly removes. 


lions of families,and is everywhere esteemed 
so highly by all who value good health. Its 


Sold everywhere in 50c, and $1.00 bottles. 


That is why it is the only remedy with —t 


beneficial effects are due to the fact that it 
is the one remedy which promotes internal 
cleanliness without debilitating the organs 
on which itacts. It is, therefore, all impor- 
tant,in order to getits 
beneticial effects, to 
note when you pur- 
chase that you have 
the genuine article, 
which manufac- 
tured by the Califor- 
nia Fig Syrup Co. 
only, and sold by all 
reputable druggists. 


If in the enjoyment 

of good health and 
the system is regular, 
laxatives or other Yl 
remedies are then not 
needed. If afflicted 
with any actual dis- 
ease.one may be com- 
mended to the most t 

skilful physicians; but if in need of a laxative, 

one should have the best, and with the well- Yi 

informed, Syrup of Figs stands highest. 


Manefactured by CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
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‘9 MA REMD 
DALI" AM EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
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WALTER BAKER & wwe. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


ATRIAL 


| WiLLGONVINCE THay 
SCEPTRE 

IS PERFECTION 


130; 4140s 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
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IVORY 
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SOAP 


Some persons insist on 
having the costliest of 
everything. They do not 
buy Ivory Soap. Those 
who want the best do. 


THe Procter & Gamece Co., Cine. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


Ase 


“WHO WOULDN'T WANT TO RIDE 
and own so beautiful a wheel as the. 


Nor —? 


“Just so, and when you a y SEEN 
that NO AMOUNT OF MONEY could have : 
better wheel. People of good taste know t at.” 


Beautiful 7 Rambler book, telling all about 
wheels, free af any Rambler agency in the U.s, 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Brook- 
lyn. Detroit, Coventry, England. 
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New 


=, e and GREAT DURABILITY; Easy Terms. OIG 


